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For the Presbyterian. 

REFLECTIONS ON SCRIPTURE. 
“Their right hand isa right hand of falsehood.” —Psalme exliv. 8. 
The right hand being used in solemn affirmation 
by elevating it toward Heaven, and also in exten- 
ding the common courtesies of life and friendship; 
to say it is a right hand of falsehood, implies an 

utter want of integrity before God and man. 


« A lie in my right hand.” Isaiah xliv. 20. 

Idols were all vanity and a lie, and yet were the 
main dependence of foolish heathen people. It was 
strange they could not see they were all. falsehood, 
and place no reliance on them. Yet they had not 
discernment enough to see, and say, “ Is there not 
a lie in my right hand?” J. M. 

“Lo! here is Christ! lo! there! He is in the desert—He is 
in the seerct chambers,”-—- Matt. xxiv. 26. 

The hermits who — religion in a monastic 
life, say, He is in the desert; the priests, who 
make the consecrated wafer to be Christ, say, “ He 
is sy rots ramecors; in the cupboards, in the se- 
cret chambers; Lo! he is in this shrine, in that 
image.” Students by the above may be admon- 
ished, that true piety is not confined to the closet. 

Henry. 
“ Now is the accepted time,” or the great crisis.—-2 Cor. vi. 2. 
There are times when Jehovah is eminently pro- 


pitious. In general, the New Testament Day is 
meant by “¢ ted time; we may add, the 
time of youth—the Sabbath day—the time when 


the Gospel is preached—the present hour. Now— 
not to-morrow—now, before time ends and eternity 
begins—now, after so long a time—to-day—after 
40 years ure spent—now or never. Let all em- 
brace it. 

Righteous over much.”--Solomon. 

Homo factus ad unguem. T'oo nice. Not that 
men are ever too This is impossible! they 
are never guilty of works of supererogation strietly 
speaking. They may be studious of trifles like the 

harisee, to seem better than they are. This is to 
be avoided. J. M. 

“ Their several ability.”-—-Matt. xxv. 15. 

When Divine Providence has made a difference 
in men’s ability, as to mind, body, estate, relation, 
and interest; Divine Grace disposes spiritual _ 
accordingly, but still the ability itself is mm im. 

ENRY. 


“ Judge this, that no man put a stambling-block before his 


Many make some fellow-creature their 
standard in religion, and it is very natural to iden- 
tify men with the cause they espouse. If they act 
unworthily, it brings the repute of religion into 
some de of danger, and may shake men’s con- 
fidenee in it very much. Hence the im nceof 
the above injunction. Sometimes even David was 
so stumbled by the conduct of others, that he has- 
tily pronounced all men liars, and lost confidence } 
in every body. Itis distressing to find those stumb- 
ling-blocks that ought to be pillars. Who may say 
in this respect, “ I am free from any sin !” 


“‘ The sons of God saw the,daughters of men, that they were 
fair, and ear f took them wives of all whom they chose, and 
the said, my spirit shall not always strive with man, fr 
that he also is ficsh.”---Genesiz vi. 2. 3. 

The connexion here is worthy of observation, 
between these marriages and the cessation of the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit with man. The union 
between the church and the world by marziage, is 
here very visibly disapproved, and is an evident 
grievance to the Spirit of God. It is one of the 
subtle artifices of the god of this world, to make a 
fair show of nature, to rival grace and goodness. 
It is the only bait by which he can allure the sons | 
of God in some instances to hiscamp. There was 
no wantonness in the behaviour of the sons of God ; 
for marriage was honourable in them all; but there 
was a glaring unsuitableness in the matches formed. 
Beauty of form, complexion, or feature, coupled 
with natural amiableness, perhaps respectable con- 
nexions, and sometimes estate was the basis of alli- 
ance; and not piety, relation to God, and his glory. 
Was it any wonder the Holy Spirit was grieved, 
when even these sons.of God by adoption, regene- 
ration, and profession, were wedded to the daugh- 
ters of men? Oh, what a falling off was here! mon- | 
strous births, wide-spread violence, a rapid decline 
in piety, a total degeneracy of manners soon fol- 
lowed, and it required a flood ere long, to perform 


soon became. 

Let the sons of God then evermore marry the 
daug’ters of Gud. ‘Then there will be even yokes, 
and the divine blessing. Or let them remain un- 
married evermore, rather than lose their glory as 
the adopted of the Lord, by sharing it with those 
who perhaps despise the birth right, and may never 
enjoy it with them. 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ. Neither 
death nor life.” &c.—Rom. viii. 

Young converts to the blessed Jesus have their 
fears, lest they may be disunited from the dear one 
whom they so much love, and who so much loves 
them. e knew one who could scarce bear the 
thought of living, for fear he should meet with 
trials in life far too much for him, and could he 
have died and joined the angelic throng, he would 
have been content to forego all the pleasures of 
life, on whose important duties he was about shortly 
to enter. Life to his view seemed much more to 
be clouded than death; and so it is by every real 
Christian, for life is beset with dangers, and death 
is the end of them! Blessed reflection! Life shall 
not separate from the love of God who is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


“ The sins whieh they sinned and which they made Israel] to 
Kings xvi. 13. 

The sins of men terminate not with themselves, 
but become the occasion or cause of the sins of 
other men. Hence the caution necessary to avoid 
sin; if we would not suffer for other men’s sins, as 
surely we shall if we influence them in mt Ae 
to offend. Oh, how great is the evil of sin! When 
will the end be? Avoid the beginnings then, avoid 
them as you would the most deadly monster, whose 
breath and venom may infect a man’s person, his 
family, his friends, his kindred, his neighbourhood, 
his Hota his whole country. 


Flee ye into another.”---Matt. x. 23. 


Ill treatment is a justifiable reason for a minis- 
ter’s c ing his place, and even iy it has to 
be done hastily, as by flight, it is no disgrace to 
him, but only to those who send him away “ shame- 
fully handled.” . To stay and fight it out with a 
people who treat him cra Cg seem more | 
manly, but it will be less for his comfort and the. 
good of the Gospel, and hig Jeaving them will be « 


ra 


just chastisement; besides, going elsewhere, he | 
will benefit those who are worthy of him. 


Physiognomy, or the knowledge of men by their 
index of character is useful to 
ministers, and no bad criterion. A man can at first 
glance discern in this way sometimes, what others 
will be slow to tell him. For instance—if a man 
be proud, passionate, vain, deceitful—a practised 
eye can detect some marks of these feelings and 
traits in the face. If he bea drunkard, his rou 
cheek will tell on him the mournful truth. If he 
has a mind of a low vulgar cast, he can scarce | 
cover it, if he look you in the face. Some few 
ears ago, we vigited a southern village, and so- 
journed a while in it. Two leading men in the 
Church «ere introduced to us. One was a fiery 
face, polished, punctilious, peevish, and passionate ; 
the other was a smooth, graceful, and somewhat 
iven to grimace. We knew the two men direct- 
, as wellas when we were acquainted with them 
for ears, and shall have reason to know them 
while we live. We promised ourselves but little 
from them, and feared very much to be closely as- 
sociated with them. Longer intimacy nearly ef- 
faced our first impressions, and we grew doubtful 
of them. Still longer acquaintance however, re- 
vived and rivitted our first dolorous impressions. 
to show of their countenance witnessed against 
them. : 


“ Having men’s persons in admiration because of advantage.” 
o--Judges Xiv. 

Excessive admiration of men is the offspring of 
sinister and selfish designs. The high wrought 
language of adulation, will tend to throw men off 


MEMORANDA ,OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
BY ROBERT J. E. 


The French Charter sworn to by Louis Philip, 
the first on the 9th day of August, 1330, establish- 
ed perfect religious liberty. “Each may profess 
his own religion with equal liberty, and shall re- 
ceive for his mode of worship, the same protec- 
tion ;”—are the comprehensive words of the 5th 
article. It was no doubt however, true in forms, 
though far otherwise in fact, as the next ar- 
ticle asserts; “that the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion, is professed by the majority of the 
French.” speaking therefore of the religious 
establishments of Paris, it is right to give the pre- 
cedence to it. 

The Catholic clergy of Paris consist of one 
Archbishop; twelve cures in charge of the princi- 
pal parish churches in the twelve arrondissiments, 
who are associated in various relations in those 
churcheg,-with twenty other priests; to whom are 
to be added, twenty one various metropolitan offi- 
cers, all priests of course, personally associated 
with the Archbishop; then to these seventeen 
others composing the chapter of Paris; and then 
thirty four others who are honorary Canons; be- 
sides twenty more who are professors, directors, 
&c. &c., and we have in the official list of the Go- 
vernment for 1836, one hundred and twenty-five 
who receive their support from the public treasury. 
This it must be confessed is a very small supply 
for a —— of a million of souls; nor does it 
probably even approximate to the truth, merely 


for the city itself, excluding the neighbouring 


parishes. ‘I'he actual number of Priests in France, 
is about thirty seven thousand five hundred and 
twenty one; and as Paris contains about a thirty 
fifth part of the entire population of the kingdom, 
it is very certain that it contains a full proportion 


their guard, and render it easy to take the advan- of the priests. So that perhaps eleven or twelve 


tage of them. How wretched, how base to trip the 
heels of the unsuspecting and weak, who can be 
blinded by flattery to their ruin. Complimentsare 
dearly paid for, and some men never render any 
but what are already bought with the hope of get- 
ting more still from the object of their dark deceit. 
A man’s admirers are not his truest friends. The 
encomiast will promote his own ends, and if he can 
accomplish them in no other way, he will pratse the 
faults of men, and profess admiration of their per- 
sonal appearance. | | 
CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DECLENSION OF 
RELIGION. 


The Literary and Theological Review for De- 
cember, contains an interesting article on this sub- 
ject from the pen of the Rev. Nicholas Murray of 
Elizabethtown, N. J., from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“‘ Another cause is, the encroachment of errors, 
and the means taken to arrest their progress. It is 
somewhat curious to observe the currents and coun- 
ter-currants of doctrinal opinions in the Church, 
and their influence on piety and evangeligal reli- 
gion. The individual that would spread a correct 
analysis of this subject before the world would doa 
lasting bencfit. In the Church of England, and m 
the Episcopal Church of this country, vital piety 
increases just in the proportion that loose Arminian 
opinions are laid aside, and the doctrines of grace, 
as taught in their articles, areembraced. Our res- 
pect for, and confidence in, that Church, are in- | 
duced not by its Arminian Tomlins, or Arian } 
Clarks, or Paleys, or bigoted and exclusive Potters, 
and Horseleys, but by its Calvinistic and devoted 
Scotts and pening and Cecils, and Richmonds. } 
It is by the preaching and the writings of such men 
as these that its life and light are continued. The 
same may be said of the Church of Scotland. In 
proportion as it declined from the high doctrines of 
its standards, did the damp of spiritual death de- 
scend upon it. And it is only in the proportion of 
its return to these doctrines, that we see its light 
again reviving. And such is the case with the 
Churches of continental Europe. As they return 
to the doctrines of the immortal reformers of Ge- 
neva and Wittenberg, there is a return to life and 
light. This is one current. 


Amongst us there is another running counter to 
this, and with which an attempt is made to connect 
the very same results. There has been a marvel- 
lous increase of new opinions of late. And a strong 
effort is making to connect revivals and vital piety 
with their reception, and opposition to revivals and 
“rotten hearted formality,” with their rejection. 
How much honesty there is in all this we will not 
say. It is never safe to give to those a bad name, 
who are conscientiously opposed to our opinions 
and practices. 


The doctrines to which we allude, are such as 
these ;—that we are born without sin,—that the 
sinner is able of himself to do the whole will of 
God—that there is no absolute necessity in his case 
for any special spiritual influence to effect his re- 
generation—that there is no imputation of the sins 
of his people to Christ, nor of the righteousness of 
Christ to his people—and that Christ by his death 
secured the salvation of no one. These doctrines 
and others that naturally flow from them, entirely 
in opposition as they are to those of our standards, 
have recently been propagated with great zeal and 
some ability. Under the preaching of some of their 
pious advocates, revivals of religion have occurred. 
And from that fact the conclusion has been drawn, 
yes, and believed by many, that these are revival 
doctrines, and that, their advocates are revival 
preachers. This is proclaimed to the world. But 
this is no new device. We are witnessing its re- 
petition for the hundredthtime. It was the course 

ursued by Arius, Arminius, Socinus and their fol- 
lowed, t was the course pursued ninety years 
ago in New England, and which opened upon its 
churches the flood-gate of those errors to which we 
have already adverted. But a few years since, and 
our churches were walking in ry Sone love, and 
enjoying rich refreshings from the Lord throughout 
all our borders. It is not so now. And why? 
May it not, in part, be owing to the introduction of | 
these errors ? | 

In respect to the Presbyterian branch of the 
church,—we owe it alike to the spread of the truth, 
to the cause of pure revivals, and to the cause of 
benevolence to maintain the doctrines of our stand- 
ards. We compel none to unite with us. Our 
Church is so far a voluntary association. Nor 
should any seek a union with us, but those who sin- 
cerely embrace the symbols of our faith. And if 
after uniting with us, they see good reasons for 
changing their opinions, they should state them and 
withdraw from us. This would be a dignified and 
high-minded course, and would be approved by 
every man. The corrupt and costars doctrine 
which makes subscription to articles of faith not a 
matter of conscience, but a matter of course, should 
be repudiated by every man. When it is the pre- 
valent sentiment of our Church, we have reached 
the latitude of storms, and whirlpools, and darkness. 
Revivals which are not the result of truth carried 
home to the heart by the Divine Spirit, are spuri- 
ous. And of course as the truth is repudiated, 
pure revivals must decline. And the permanence 
of all those institutions which have in view the al- 
leviation of human misery by the unusual spread of 
the 1, depends upon the maintenance of the 
truth. These will decline, or be perverted, as the 
truth is forsaken. The love of the truth is the 
mainspring of benevolence, as it is of piety. Error 
whilst yet in the minority, and contending for the 
supremacy, may be very liberal and catholic. She 
will assume every winning way to attract admira- 
tion. But when she has gained her object,—when 
she has put on the purple, and assumed the reins 
of influence, she puts off her armour, and amid the 
inactivity and torpor she creates around her, she 
draws:the curtains and retires te rest. These 
things, taken in connection with the evil passions 
which they excite, should render every individual 
very careful about siding with the. theological no- 
velties and novelists of the day, to the giving up of| 
the gogd old ways. 


thérefore receiving no allowance from the 
ment are not found in its lists. 


ed with | 
as a body represented to be destitute of learn- 
ing and activity, which is very manifest, from 
the paucity and worthlessness of their literary and 
scientific productions, in the thirty five years 


this way. 


hundred, would not be very far from the mark—if 


we estimate those who have no public charge and 
vern- 
This would be one 
priest for every thousand souls; and considering 
that a portion of the people are Protestants, and a 
very great multitude infidels,—the allowance is 
very ample. 

hese priests are generally persons connect- 
e lowest ranks of Society. They are 


which have elapsed since the Concordat between 


Bonaparte, and Pius VII. restored the papal church 


in France. “How did you find the ceremony ?” 


said Bonaparte to General Delmas, as they return- 


ed to the place, after witnessing the pomp with 
which that famous act was inaugurated at the 
church of Notre Dame. “It was a pretty capu- 
chinade,” replied Delmas, “ and lacked nothing but 
the million of men, who have been slain in des- 
troying that which you have re-established.” 

ou occasionally meet a priest in the streets of 
Paris, in his official dress. It is perfectly black, 
except perhaps a shirt, if they wear one ; and con- 
sists of an upper garment that resembles exceed- 
ingly, the old fashioned gown of an old woman. 
The same long close sleeves and tight body, the 
same full skirt and long tail tucked up behind, as I 
have a thousand times seen Jabouring women hitch 
up theirs, when walking in the mud. Under this, 
is a tight pantaloon or black stocking; and over it, 


‘nearly always, a black sash of some kind, slung 


from one shoulder and under the other arm. The 
dress is unbecoming to the last degree, and seems to 
have been made after the female model, only because 
in the Bible men were once forbidden to dress in 
For I have had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve that there is not a single distinctive feature 
about this extraordinary superstition, which does 
not seem intended to set at nought some explicit 
statement of the Holy Scriptures. In the villages 
a cocked hat, or in Paris a common one completes 
the equipment. Most commonly they wear when 
in the streets, a dress which will not allow them 
to be distinguished from others, a precaution ne- 
cessary to save themselves from public ridicule. 
Ihave had repeated opportunities to see them 
uncovered, and have never yet seen one with the 
top of his head shaved. This is the more remark- 
able, as the Council of Trent not only expressly 
commands it to be done, but is very minute in its 
directions about the proportions which the tonsure 
is to bear, to the increasing dignity and ad- 
vancement of the subject. It is to be hoped that 
this antiquated folly will by and by become too 
absurd even for superstition to endure ; and that as 
it has been ascertained that there is no longer any 
piety in baldness, the equally oy Seema to 
which there seems a tendency may be soon made, 
as it regards fantastic and ridiculous apparel. 


The Bishopric of Paris is said to have been 
created in the middle of the third century ; and 
the present prelate represents himself to be the 
hundred and eleventh who has occupied the see. 
In the year 1496, the diocese was erected into an 
archbishopric; since which time thirteen arch- 
bishops have governed in it. Before the revo- 
lution of 1789, the clergy of Paris possessed im- 
mense endowments, and amonnted, including 
monks and nuns to one person in sixty, in the 
capital. Under the restoration, they occupied a 
far more important rank than at present. I have 
before me a list of those for this city for 1529 simi- 
lar to that given ona receding page for 1836, 
and find that instead of amounting to onty one 
hundred and twenty five persons it exceeded twelve 
hundred and fifty. From the best information I 
can obtain, I state the number of nuns in Paris 
embracing all the female professed, at seven hun- 
dred, being in a proportion of rather more than one 
to every two priests. 

The churches of this great city are numerous 
and magnificent. They present however exceed- 
ingly various styles of architecture, and one may 
study in them, the principles of beauty and gran- 
deur, as applied to that delightful art, by which 
four or five distinct and widely separated eras were 
respectively characterized. A more skillful hand 
than mine has told us, that successive examples of 
ancient Gothic, are well preserved in the churches 
of St. Germain-des-Pres, with its semicircular ar- 
ches of the tenth and eleventh centuries; Notre 
Dame, having the massive castellated structure of 
the middle ages, the Sainte Chapelle, which for 
richness and delicacy is not surpassed by any simi- 
lar monument in Europe, and which St. Louis 
built at an expense of nearly 3,000,000 of francs, as 


the depository of the real crown of thorns, for 


which he had paid Baldwin Emperor of Constanti- 
nople an immense price ; St. Gervais, which was 
finished by Louis XIII, and is taken for a striking 
specimen of the beauties and defects of the style of 
that and the preceding ages; and St. Etieene-du- 
Mont,standing near to where Mercury once _ had 
a temple devoted to him, and exhibitihg now in the 
midst of its light, bold and singular architectural 
ornaments, a hardly less idolatrous worship of St. 
Genevieve. The transition from the Gothic to the 
Greek and Roman styles, is thought to be well ex- 
hibited in the church of St. Eustache, whose pro- 
portions are prodigious, and its external ornaments 
most profuse, and I thought most unsightly. 
cimens of the Roman style, sustained and perfected 
during the reign of Louis XIV., are preserved in 
the churches of the Assumption and the Visitation, 
and in the splendid church of the Hotel-des-Inva- 
lides, near the Champ-de Mon. At the Military 
Hospital of Val-du-Grace in the church of the same 
name is a fine specimen of the lofty and capacious 
style of the seventeenth century. It was built asa 
sort of thank offering for the birth of Louis XIV., 
whose mother having been twenty two years mar- 
ried without issue, after his birth directed the erec- 
tion of this superb monument of her sterility, her 
vows, and her gratitude. Our own era, dating its 
origin in the reign of Louis XV. or Louis XVL, 
exhibiting its incomparable superiority above those 
already mentioned, no where more than in this 
city. The Pantheon, situated in the Place St. 
Genevieve, on one of the highest summits embrac- 


| 


ed within the walls of Paris, is after St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, (and hardly after 
the latter) obeys: egy noblest structure of the 
kind that exists. e exquisite building devoted 
to St. Mary Magdalene, now nearly completed, at 
the end of the Rue Royale, is perfect in its proportions 
and in the incomparable finish of its parts. The. 
sums of money spent on these two last buildin 
are incredible. After the restoration of religion in 
France, a hundred and twenty millions of francs 
were expended by the government in restoring the 
churches from the injuries inflicted during the re- 
volution. 

I would conduct the reader to the interior of a 
few of these buldings, that we be instructed by the 
observances to which they are devoted, or perhaps 
by the recollections which consecrate them. The 
first of them I visited was the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. It is situated at the upper end of the Ile 
de la Cite and stands on the spot once occupied by a 
Temple of Jupiter. As you approac’) its main front 
you enter upon the large open Pavris (or square) 
de Notre Dame, having upon your right the im- 
mense Hospital of the Hotel Bieu ; on two other 
sides, rows of lofty irregular and antiquated houses, 
and before you this ancient edifice, built in the 


form of a Latin cross, four hundred and fifteen feet 


long by one hundred and fifty wide. You stand in 
front of one end which presents three lofty stories, 
the first divided by three great pointed arches, 
through which the interior of the house is reached 
from this direction ; the second profusely ornament- 
ed with carvings, and arches, and circles of mas- 
sive stone work; and the third divided into two 
great square towers of open work, with flat tops. 
You enter a vast hall, divided by rows of pillars 
with an arched roof of stone the whole length of 
the building and far above yourhead. Around the 


apartments, each constituting a separate chapel, 
having its own alter, its peculiar pointings or 
statues, its appropriated worship, its particular ob- 
ject of invocation, and its own votaries. These 
are found in almost every church, I counted thirty 
one of them here: In some and before others, per- 
sons were engaged at their devotions. People 
came and went and the area of the room towards 
the common entrance, was well supplied with plain 
rush-bottomed chairs. Upon the backs of these, 
some bowed themselves before a picture or altar, in 
others, persons more devout kneeled on one or both 
knees. Atthe same time many came and went as 
mere tators, while not a few were engaged in 
the various employments that conscience or con- 
venience dictated the performance of in a church. 
Many wert there to beg the more conveniently 
and more successfully, for it is surely not easy to 
steel the heart to objects of distress, when we are 
in the act of deploring our own weakness, and so- 
liciting the fulfilment of our own desires. J be- 
lieve the command of Christ, to give to them that 
ask of us, is more literal than this astute genera- 
tion allows, and it is besides less painful to suppose 
we have done a well intentioned act to one that 
did not deserve it, or that even made an ill use of 
it, than to pursue those investigations whose issue 
might exonerate us from benevolence, or to assume 
their general issue as true, and therefore steadily 
refuse all. I confess it did not awaken a pang of 
self-reproach, when I left the church, and found a 
gang of haridons in a high quarrel in the Pavris, to 

iscover in the ring-leader an old hag I had given 
two sous to an hour before. It is her fault if she 
obtains by false pretences, or applies to evil objects 
the trifle which it were my shame and my woe if 
I withheld to her undoing. And oh if we could 
realize the just proportion between what we re- 
ceive, and what we either deserve or use aright, 
we should scan with a less searching eye the sins 
to which want is prone, and relieve its sorrows 
with a more open hand. 

As we sauntered around the room, a decently 
dressed woman of the lower sort came up in great 
anxiety to our carrier and hastily asked a few 
questions, which were positively, but with some 
embarrassment, answered by two or three no’s. 
“ What did she want?” saidI. “That I would 
act as a witness in a marriage ceremony,” was the 
reply. ‘Call her back, we will do it with great 
pleasure,” and our party was conducted into one of 
the side chapels, in which all was in readiness, but 
at a stand forthe wantof the required number of wit- 
nesses. A priest stood on the step in front of thealtar, 
dress:d in white petticoats with long sleeves, and 
with a red coloured sort of yoke with long ends 
over his neck, and dropping down before. He 
held a small book in his hand, and at his right side 
stood a lad of ten or twelve years, dressed like 
himself except the yoke, and holding a small whisk 
with a handle about a foot long the scanty hairs in 
the end of which was wet with holy water. In 
front were the parties, and between them a pretty 
little boy two or three years old. It might have 
been the son of a former marriage, but perhaps 
they should have been sooner married. One of 
the greatest evils society has to bear from the 
church of Rome, lies in her assumption of a divine 
right to make such children legitimate, and the 
crimes that too often find an easy excuse in the 
tardy exercise of this strange claim. The cere- 
mony commenced. A few questions were asked 
and answered, the hands of the parties united, a 
plate was handed to them in which two small sil- 
ver col. were placed, a ring was taken from the 
finger of the man and drawn on that of the woman, 
they both knelt down, and two men held a long 
piece of cloth over them so as to conceal both. 
This constituted their part of the ceremony. In 
the meun time, the priest read ever and anon out 
of his little book in a tone of voice so low as to be 
almost inaudible, so rapid as to be quite indistinct, 
and in a manner so incoherent by skipping about 
from passage to passage, that it was a sheer im- 
possibility to comprehend what he said. Some- 
times he turned towards the alter, then again 
towards the people and then towards the altar 
again. Several times he put his fingers to the hair 
of the whisk which the boy held by his side, and 
several times took it and made motions in the air 
like a conjurer. Once ‘he fingered the candles 
that sat beside him on the altar, but I did not see 
for what end. In the intervals a saturnine looking 
fellow, dressed ina half military half clerical cos- 
tume who stood off, cried amen. And after about 
thirty minutes dumb show of the kind I have des- 
cribed, a general movement showed that the affair 
was complete. If I had not known it was to be a 
marriage ceremony, I should have been exceeding- 
ly puzzled to tell what it was, I should certainly 
never have guessed it to be a sacrament. 


About one third of the church was separated 
from the remainder, by a screen of antique railing 
—behind which was the grand altar,—and around 
the wall, suc cessive chapels, separated, by another 
circular screen of solid construction, from the area 
in front of the altar. The paintings in these chap- 
els are finer than those, in the chapels, in the more 
exposed part of the church: and those in the choir 
itself are of an order still superior. ‘There are eight 
of them of large proportions, representing the birth 
of the Virgin, by Chompagne—the visitation of the 
Virgin by Louvenet—the anunciation to the Vir- 

in, by Halle, the assumption of the virgin, by de 
3 Hyre—the presentation of the Virgin by Chom- 


Spe-| pagne &c. &c. In the religion of the modern Ro- 


mans—the name of Juno, is changed to that of 
Mary; but in other respects the worship of their 
ancestors, is marvelously preserved. 

Our guide, a respectable looking female—sud- 
denly stopped in front of the great altar, and point- 
ing to a spot, indicated by a large star wrought of 
the costly marble of which the pavement is com- 

d; on this spot said she was Napoleon crowned 
mperor of the French !—And there—and there— 
pointing on either side, to the two thrones that ter- 
minated the rows of richly carved stalls—sat the 
venerable archbishop of paris, then advanced to the 
extreme verge of life-—and his holiness Pope Pius 
VII. who came to Paris to consecrate the new dy- 
nasty, which had already been baptized in the blood 
of Europe! This imposing ceremony took place on 
the 2nd of December, 1 At that door entered 


the emperor-—escorted by his enthusiastic guard— 


entire compass of the house are numerous small } 


their quicksighted and impulsive countrymen. In- 
deed 1 have remarked as one of their most pleasing 


‘many marks of reverence to show us the chapels, 


and accompanied by the unhappy Josephine. Here 
stood the Pope, the Cardinals, the great ecclesias- 
tics, the grand officers of state, and all the elite 
of France—to receive him, who came to offer up 
the revolution, upon the altar of his own intense 
egotism. “ Almighty God” exclaimed the pope, as 
at the foot of the altar, he anointed with a triple 
unciion the head and both the hands of Napoleon; 
“Thou, who didst establish Hazael, to be ruler of 
Syria ; and Jehu, to be king of Israel—manifesting 
thy will to them, by the prophet Elias, thou who 
didst also shed the holy unction of kings, upon the 
head of Saul and of David, by the hands of thy 
prophet Samuel; bestow, by our hands, the trea- 
sures of thy grace and benediction, upon thy servant 
Neapoleon,—who notwithstanding, our own personal 

unworthiness, we consecrate this day emperor in thy 

name !”” Even in this scene, the conduct of the empe- 
ror, was perfectly characteristic. Before,—all sove- 

reigns had been crowned. He crowned himself: 

taking the diadem in his hands and placing it upon 

his head; then placing another upon the head of 
Josephine. 

There are few acts in the history of the human 

race,—more replete with overwhelming interest. 

My whole frame trembled with emotion,—as if the 

actors in it lived again before me ;—and my heart 

was wrung with anguish at the recollection of all 

that it crushed and destroyed. This amazing man, 

had found a mighty nation torn with horrible pas- 

sions, and on the brink of ruin: and he had tran- 

uilized them—restored order and prosperity, and 

orced Europe, three times conquered to recognize 

the revolution as a part of its existing system. Vic- 

tory, peace, presperity, had been assured to the re- 

ublic, and still liberty was safe. What a moment 

in which to have made himself the impersonation 

of a glorious age! To have consecrated to history 

a second man, capable like Washington of forget- 

ting himself, to secure to the world a just equality, 

a wise liberty, a highly developed civilization, a 

noble system of human happiness and greatness. 

The nation—adds one of their most philosophic his- 

torians——was in the hands of a great man, or of a 

despot. It depended on him to preserve it free, or 

to enslave it. He preferred his own selfish ends. 

He loved himself more than the human race. 

Full of these sad thoughts, we emerged from the 

choir, and encountered a procession in the great 

area not unsuited to them. From a side chapel 

near to that in which we had a short time before 

been witnesses of what this church calls the sacra- 

ment of marriage—than came forth a funeral pro- 

cession. Here at least we are equal, all alike, 

nothing. And I stood reverently as they bore along. 
their dead—respecting even the weaknesses of a 

sacred grief. There came first two officers, with 

their battoons; then the body apparently of a man, 

borne by four others; then a company of twenty or 
thirty other men ; and behind, the priest I had be- 
fore seen marshalled by the same attendants. The 
hearse was set down not far from the door: the 
men formed two rows facing each other, before it, 

between which the priests passed slowly, muttering 
out of the same little book, the same incoherent 

gibberish, aud in the same perfectly careless man- 

ner. As he approached the foot of the coffin, he 

took the same little whisk from the lad, at his 

elbow, and made the same motions in the air, as if 
scattering about holy water, and then retired. 

Each of the attendants approached, and after all 

the company had successively made these signals, 

whether to heaven, toearth, to the dead, or to the 
spiritual world, | know not, they took up tl:e body, 

and bore it from the church. It is one of the most 

extraordinary features of the papal system of wor- 

ship—that its ministers profess to exercise a power 

over the destinies of the souls, which death itself 
does not weaken. And to make the folly consum- 
mate, they pretend to secure blessings in the dread 

and unknown future, to one man’s disembodied 

spirit, by idolatrous worship of another man’s de- 
cayed bones! 

Some days after the one on which I first visited 
Notre Dame, I was in the neighbourhood of the 
Place de Greve, and came rather accidentally upon 
the church of St. Gervais, whose admirable archi- 
tecture is the more striking, as you would never 
expect to find such a work, in the midst of the fil- 
thy, narrow, and irregular streets which surround 
it. The churches of Paris are always open—al- 
ways accessible to the public. I stepped into this 
out of a shower of rain, and select it almost at ran- 
dom, as one of the few, of which it is possible to 
make special mention. I have never been in one, 
in which there were not persons at worship—per- 
sons to beg—persons at confession—officials, and 
priests. There sat at the entrance amongst others, 
a man, whose statue like stillness, attracted my 
notice. ‘I am blind, and the father of a family,” 
was the simple announcement, in his own tongue, 
written ona placard, affixed to his person. There 
was an air of reserve, almost of dignity, in this— 
coupled with a certain calm submission to inevita- 
ble destiny—and a sort of taking for granted, that 
the human heart was not aj] stone—and that the 
simple fact was enough. I have observed this sort 
of gracefulness, in the moral of things, very often } 
amongst the French, and its effect is never Jost on 


national traits, the readiness and the tenderness, 
with which the very humblest of the people, admit 
and contribute to the claims of wretchcdness. 
There was a large and very handsome man, 
who was attendant at the place and ready to do its 
honours. He commenced with great gravity, and 


the altars, the paintings—especially some statuar 
which he pronounced to be unrivalled in Paris, if 
not under the sun—and some exceedingly curious 
painted glass in the windows, of great antiquity 
and beauty. We were shown a picture of God 
the Father, and passed on in silence. Presently 
another. Then one of the Holy Ghost. I said I 
was a Protestant, and disapproved of such attempts. 
His whole manner changed at once, and putting 
aside his saints and legends, and revolting repre- 
sentation of the Almighty, he took me to the. op- 
posite side of the church, and exhibited a painting 
by Albert Durei, which was the first of this great 
master I then had seen. ‘The picture represented 
in the centre the crucifixion, and in eight com- 
partments, four on either side—as many scenes im- 
mediately preceding and following it. It had been 
painted nearly three hundred and forty years, and 
yet it was as fresh as if brought yesterday from 
the case. It ic a most exquisite relic; and though 
he showed us, afterwards, a bone of St. Gervais 
the patron of the church—another of St. Laurent, 
the patron of that quarter of Paris, and a third of 
St. Denis, the patron of all the clergy of the city, 
all set in gold: in my poor heretical estimation, 
that relic of Albert Duréi, were worth all the 
bones of saints, be they of men, pigs, or fowls, 
(and which they are I am not comparative anatomist 
enough to decide in a satisfactory manner)—which 
all the superstition of earth hath heaped together. 
I was also allowed, as I had before been at Notre 
Dame, as you can be any where for a franc, to see 
the rich and extensive wardrobe, which most of the 
churches possess. The possession of relics is not 
only universal, but is considered indispensable ; 
and amongst these, there is cimost universally 
found, a portion of the true cross. This was shown 
to me on the present occasion—set in the silver 
crucifix—in the centre of which, in the midst of a 
golden sun, the consecrated wafer is borne aloft 
on great occasions. Or in other words, if the 
priests tell true, here is a little circle about as 
large as a dollar, in the middle of which “ the soul, 
body, blood and ae of Jesus Christ,” is carried 
and worshipped as , under the species of a bit 
of bread; in every particle of which, he exists 
whole and entire! Think of that, a hundred mil- 
lions of Gods—as there are that many particles of 
the bread—-in a space as large as a dollar! And 
these all swallowed by a priest at one mouthful ! 
And is the world to be always convulsed to propa- 
gate this d 
still to be cloven down before the hierarchy of a 


God of dough? Are our souls to be cursed, by 


? Is freedom, personal and national ‘only and the adorable head ! 


are unable to believe that which: con- 
tradicts our senses, outrages our and 
stultifies all science, and con- 
temptible and horrible? Thanks be to God, the 
day star has arisen. I write these lines free 
the spot where kings have slaughtered their . 

ple, and subjects bathed their hands in the b 

of kings, for being only s ted of doubting, 
what they who hold, now only whisper to ea 
other, wherever the light of truth has reached. 
The church of St. Eustache, which is the parish 
church of the third arrondissement, is after Notre | 
Dame, the largest in Paris. The houses which 
crowd it onall sides, intercept the view of its profuse’ 


and heterogeneous exterior ornaments. Its interior 
consists of double aisles of immense height, whose 
richly decorated ceiling of vaulted stone, is sup- 
ported by so many pillars, half Greek, half Gothic, 
as to confuse and disturb the whole. 
some beautiful specimens of that rich painted glass 
which makes the windows of the ancient churéhes 
so ornamental, and gives such softness to the light 
as it passes through it. I walked leisurely about 
the long aisles, read the tarifis which hung en the 
walls of all the churches, in manuscript, indicating 
the rate at which certain accommodations might be 
enjoyed; examined the programme of masser, fetes, 
&c. for the current week, amongst which the chief 
seemed to have reference toa t service and 
exhibition of relics of Lazarus, 
and after counting the chapels, which J found to 
be nineteen, commenced a somewhat particular in- 
spection of them. Commencing on thé right hand 
as you enter the church, the first is the Chapelle 
du Calvarie; the second the Chapelle of St. Cece- 
lia, in which is a picture of the saint playing on 
the piano forte; the third is the chapelle of the 
angel Gabriel. 
fourth, that several persons who were at their de- 
votions before it might finish them undisturbed. 
It seemed the most resorted to of any, and on the 
‘side of it in the aisle, was a small Chevaux de 
friese, on which a number of little candles were 
stuck, one of which was lighted. 
pelle of the sacred heart, the devotion rendered to 
which forms a conspicuous part of the idolatry of 
the Jesuits. As you stand before the cha 
hangs facing you, a sma}! and rather well executed 
painting of a human heart, surrounded by a crown 
of thorns, and surmounted by a cross, reposing in ® 
flame. Above are heads of angels gazing upon it, 
and below several figures, which are probably 
meant to be celestial, as they have wings profound] 

adoring it. On the heart itself was a cypher whic 

I could but imperfectly distinguish, 
seemed like the four Hebrew letters which com- 
pose the word Jehovah. At the bottom of the 
picture were the words, Cor Jesu Sacratissimum 
miserere nobis :— Most sacred heart of Jesus have 
mercy on 
and immortal beings, rendering their worship. 


It 


ary and Martha; 


I paused before ‘examining the 


It was the cha- 


lle there 


t which 


on us! Before this picture I beheld rational 


This is enough, I sighed, and turned to quit the 
place. At the door I met a small party bearing a 


very young child. They are going to have it bap- 
tized perhaps, a ceremony I h 
witness, and I turned back with them. They were 
soon shown into the chapel, on the left side of the 
church, in the centre of which stood a font appa- 
rently of silver, on a pedestal about four feet high. 
The priest entered, apparelled nearly like him I 
had seen at Notre-Dame, marshalled 
dressed in a military costume, and followed by 
another in deep black, of a peculiar cut, like a sort 
of clerical undress. Besides these three, the nurse 
with the infant in her arms, the father of the child, 
a girl about thirteen, and a boy 
formed the company in the chapel. The priest took 
his stand by the font, and commenced whispering 
out of a little book as if speaking to himself. The 


long desired to 


an official 


of perhaps ten, 


infant was held in the arms opposite, and on either 


side of it stood the little girl and boy to act as 
sponsors for the babe ; the male sponsor was oblig- 
ed to stand upon a high stool, upon -which the fa- 
ther held him, and thus fulfilled his entire part in 
the scene. 
a jar, I pointed to it, and catching the eye of the 
attendant, made a slight bow. oy 

salutation, and I entered and took my stand by his 
side, within arm’s reach of all the party. 


As the door of the chapelle still stood 


e returned the 


I will briefly describe what I saw. But when 


the multitude of the absurdities is considered, and 
it is remembered that the words of the ceremony 
were in a janguage (Latin) which few can spea 
and which was now uttered in a foreign accent, 
shal] be easily excused if I be found in error, as to 
points more material than the exact order of occur- 
rence, about which indeed I cannot be positive. 
During much of the ceremony the priest extended 
his right hand over the child; occasionally the lit- 
tle sponsors did the same, the assistant gazed 
about, and at intervals said amen; while the offi- 
cial handed ahout the various utensils, cotton, little 
spoons, &c. &c. used on the occasion. 
made the sign of the cross on the forehead and 
breast of the child, saying at the same time, it was 
“to secure to it eternal life.” He breathed several 
times in its face, saying “receive the good spirit,” 
with much beside, for I only give a few words of 
what he muttered without ceasing. Just before or 
just after that, he went through a process of ex- 
orcism, which was directed against an unclean 
spirit supposed to reside in the infant. He put his 
own saliva on his fingers, and transferred it into 
the nostrils ana ears of the little sleeping subject, 
using at the operation on the latter, the solemn 
Ephphratta, once pronounced by our Saviour, with 
the power of God, and which | shuddered to hear . 
profaned tosuch mummery. He took a pinch of 
Y.| salt, from a silver shell, and put it into the child’s 
mouth. He took a little gold spoonful of oil out of 
a very smal] silver cabinet, and touched the breast: 
and back of the neck with it, the attendant imme- 
diately wiping it off with a bit of cotton, with 
Y | which he also carefully wiped the cabinet. At this 
moment, if my memory is accurate, he took up a 
second silver utensil, very small, and formed like 
a shell, aud poured out a small portion of water 
upon the right side of the crown of the head. Two 
things however distracted the fixed and painful 
attention with which I had regarded his proceed- 
ings. The first was the multitudes of caps, being 
no less than four, which were removed from the 
head of the infant, to expose it for the performance 
of this part of the ceremony. The second was, that 
the priest, in his first attempt, missed the head and 
poured the water into the font, at which he utter- 


he priest 


ed severa] ejaculations of surprise, that greatly 
tried the gravity of the spectators. A second at- | 


tempt was more successful. After which he gave 


the unction with chrism, taken from a second com- 
partment of the little silver cabinet. Then follow- 
ed adumb show with a candle, which he held so as to 


appear as if grasped by the child, while he uttered 


a few sentences, in the midst of which they ga- 
thered closer around, and concealed it for a mo- 
ment from my view. Towards the end of the affair, 
he took up one end of the collar which depended 
from his neck, and held it for a moment over the 
person of the infant, with the side that had a cross 
on it upwards. He had several times before pressed 
the side with the cross, on its face and person, and — 
once took the collar off, reverently kissed the part 
that rested on the back of his neck, turned it inside 
out and put it on again. And this is Baptism? 
This is that simple, significant, divine right, where- 
in by the pouring of water on the person, we sig- 
nify the ap 4° of the Eternal Spirit for the 
cleansing of the soul of man; in which we mani- — 
fest our wish to perform, on our part, the condi- 
tions and to secure the fulfilment on the part of 
God, of the sacred promises, of that covenant of 
which it is so plain a seal? No: it is a groes and 
degrading Mummery, compounded of impiety, su- 
perstition and folly ; no more like Christian bap- 
tism than the Pope of Rome is like that blessed 
Lord, in whose name and stead he claims to rule, 


or the apostecy in the midst of which he sits as 


God, is like that universal church of the redeemed. 


in earth and heaven, of which Christ Jesus is the 


those who avouch God'e authority for all their acts, 
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-as we have observed, are the following, viz. That 
‘we has invaded tlre courtesies and decencies of life 


an act 


‘tbey know what he cap plead in justification? Is 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
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TERMS.— Two Dollere and 


AcKNowLedement.—The publisher of the Pres- 
bytertan hereby acknowledges the receipt of 
Twenty Dollars for the benefit of Lafayette College, 
Beston, Pa. of which the Rev. Dr. Junkin is Pre- 
wident, being the contribution of a Presbyterian in 


‘Newbury; Massachusetts. Also of Fifty Dollars, 
from B.D. Barnes, Esq. of Bath, Pennsylvania, 


amount collected in Allentownship 
1 church, for the Board of Missions. 


Convention.—Our readers will 
doubtless be pleased to observe, that the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, after the most mature 


deliberation and the most extended correspon-. 
@ence, have resulved, by the authority vested in 


them, by the minority of the last Assembly, to re- 


-» eommend A CONVENTION, and a day of fast- 


“tng and prayer. We refer them to the article in 
another column. We have neither time or room 
to express our feelings on this subject in our pre- 
sent number. The paper containing the call for 
the Convention will be sent to the Stated Clerks 
of Presbyteries as far as their address is known 
for the use of their Presbyteries. This will be 
done by direction of the Committee. Indeed all 
clergymen receiving it will consider it as intended 
to. be laid before their respective Presbyteries as 
soon as possible. 


Misstonany MEETING.—The Report of 


the Missionary Meeting in New York, will be read 
with deep interest; we hope to give in our next a 
teport of the subsequent meeting. 


Pressrrentan Tract Sociery.—At a recent 
meeting of the Louisville Presbytery, a Standing 


Comunittee was appointed to devise ways and 
_ tneans for the more extensive circulation of the 
publications of this Society. This committee 
have met since the adjournment of the Presbytery, 


and seem determined to prosecute the object of 


their appointment with energy. The Presbytery 
of Louisiana has adopted similar measures. This 
interest, in what we conceive to be an exceedingly 
important and necessary institution, we regard 
with pleasure, and it would afford us extreme gra- 
tification to see all our Presbyteries following the 
_ example, The publications of this Society have 
hitherto been approved and have heen useful, and 
why are they not more widely diffused? Let Pas- 
tors and Elders and Preebyteries answer. They 
ere responsible, as they unquestionably have the 
power, if they would exert it, to make the Presby- 
terian Tract Society one of the greatest safeguards 
to the doctrines of our Church. We include in 
our rebuke the churches in this city and the Pres- 
byteries generally composing the Synod of Phila- 
delphia. Some efforts it is true have been made, 
but most of our churches have suffered the subject 
to remain untouched. Upon such we call again ; 
we ask them, if they will suffer a few to struggle 
{n this enterprise without their aid? Those who 
have had the immediate management of the con- 
. cerns of the Society have done what they could, 
without fee or reward, and shall they be prevented 
from doing more, for the want of liberal aid? 
_ Every Pastor should ponder this question ; every 
church session should feel their share of responsi- 
bility; and every Presbytery ‘should consider 
whether they are not guilty of culpable negligence 
and indifference to the truth, in withholding their 
influence from this important plan of sustaining 
Presbyterianism. Auxiliary Societies might readily 
be formed in every church, and both Pastors and 
churches wou'd 600: experience the acvantage ; of 
- & free circulation of these publications. 
Most of the Tracts already published, have now 
been stereotyped and a full supply will always be 
on hand, Orders for Tracts should be directed to 
Wn. S. Martien, Presbyterian Tract Depository, 
South East corner of George and Seventh streets 
Philadelphia; and donations, which are much 
needed, should be directed to Dr. A. W. Mitchell, 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Tract Society, Phi- 
lade! phia. 


CALAMITY.—We regret to learn that the 
office of the New Orleans Observer has, with all 
its contents, been consumed by fire. 

Tue Conncsronpence Acain.—The New Eng- 
land periodical press, with the honourable excep- 
tion of the Hartford Watchman, have opened their 
betteries upon us for the publication of Dr. Por- 
tera’ letter to Dr. Beecher. We had intended to 


reply to these unmeasured and angry accusations, | Y 


But the necessity for this has been entirely ob- 
viated by the ample and‘ generous vindication 
which we find in the Hartford Watchman, which 
is decidedly the most able weekly sheet published 
in New England. ~ In this paper the letter of Dr. 
Porter is republished with illustrative notes, and 
under the editorial head are the following remarks, 
to which we refer the Boston Recorder, the Con- 
necticut Observer, the Vermont Chronicle, é&c. as 
containing our answer to their allegations. 


« Agreeably to an intimation last week, we now 
present to our readers the letter of Dr. Porter, late 
‘@ Andover, to Dr. Beecher, which we copy from 
fee Presbyterian. It is an important document, 
sand will be read with a interest. It is one of 
Dr. Porter’s happiest efforts, both intellectually 
and morally. It speaks for itself as the production 
of a great and man, whose testimony on the 
subject of which the letter treats ought not to be 
eu It is due to Dr. Porter, and to the 
cauee of truth, that the Christian community should 
know his views, and that his testimony, so kindly 
and faithfally borne, should be matter of public re- 
coord. We have appended a few notes of explana- 
tion and illustration, for the benefit of those who 
miy not be acquainted with all the facts in the 
case. 

“ At the same tinre we'are not a little surprised to 
diseover, by some of our exchange papers, that 

umbrage is taken by some’ editors at the pub- 
ication of this letter. Great’ mdignation seems to 
have been excited in some quarters, and the editor 
of the Presbyterian is condemned ir no measured 
terms. And what is still more remarfkudfe is, that 
this dettunciation comes from men rendwned' for 
their love of peace, and who have much to say 
about a “ Christian spirit.” 
“The accusations against the Presbyterian, so far 


by Setraying confidence’; that he has been guilty of 
in giving publicity to a private con- 
. r, 


fidential and that he has injured Dr. Bee- 


grou 
would respeetfully ask our brother editors whether 
they have not been teo much in haste in condemn- 
ing and setting et nought a brother? Have the 

done as they would that others should do to them? 
Have they informed themeelves of the grounds 
which the editor of the Presbyterian aeted ! 


> 


‘thing which tends to illustrate the justness of these 

suspicions. Some years ago, Dr. Beecher preached 

‘sermons, &c. which, we boldly a 
ft 


Church. 


i g 


| it fair, is it Christian, to seize with such +e | we say, in the name of truth and 


T HE. PR E S B-Y TE RIAN.. easy to collec- churches hear it in this 


tions whole paragraphs a texts t 
editorial coluinn ; but the question will arise in re- 
fiecting minds whether the texts have any applica- 
tion to the case. The history of our Saviour’s 
temptation in the wilderness shows that Scripture 
can be quoted for other purposes than the promo- 
tion of truth or justice. pets ae 

«« But what has the editor of the Presbyterian 
done which is so criminal? He has published an 
authentic letter, on a very important subject of 
public interest ; which letter, he says, was certified 
to him by a responsible name. Had he not a per- 
fect right to publish it, and to exercise his own 
judgment in the case? Are not such letters pub- 
lished often in papers and memoirs, and who ever 
thought before that this was a great crime? What 
editor has not done the same thing a thousand 
times? But it is said that this letter was private 


and confidential. This however is a mistake. We 
happen to know that this charge of perfidy is ut- 
terly groundless. The truth is, Dr. Porter made 


no secret of this letter. He read it himself to seve- 
ral.of his brethren; and permitted it to be copied 
more than once, and that as we are informed, with- 
out any injunctions. But it is said this letter 
isan old affair, and that the fearsof Dr. Porter 
therein expressed have been removed and he satis- 
fied: This however is not true. Dr. Porter gave 
this letter to a friend as expressing his deliberate 
views of Dr. Beecher’s course, within the last two 
months of his life, and at the same time gave per- 
mission for two copies to be taken. Dr. Beecher 
did indeed write something which he read to Dr. 
Porter, but would not let him take; but wt seems 
that Dr. Porter's mind was not at all relieved. It 
may also be said that Dr. Beecher made no secret of 
this letter, for he read it to a number oftninisters in 
conclave, and asked one of them to he!p him answer 
it, but the minister replied he could not, for his 
views agreed with those of Dr. Porter. The letter, 
therefore, is no private letter, no confidential, no 
obsolete affair. It contains Dr. Porter's deliberate 
views of Dr. Beecher’s course, down to the period 
of his death. And now, he being dead yet speak- 
eth, as we have no doubt he intended to speak. 
How, or by what means the letter found its way 
to the Presbyterian we know not; but this we do 
know, that it has been extensively read in manu- 
script in New England for the last year or two; 
and that many of Dr. Porter's friends, if they had 
not understood that his biographer had assigned a 
place for the letter in his Memoir, would have been 
desirous to have seen it in the public papers before 
now. We trust it will appear without fail in the 
memoir. 

‘‘ But it is said that Dr. Beecher isinjured by the 
publication of this letter. The ground of this alle- 

tion we cannot discover. Is it a libel on Dr. 
Beobber to suspect him of New Divinity? A school 
boy by the name of Collins, once complained of his 
fellow for calling him hard names. ‘The teacher 
inquired what were the hard names used? Why, 
said the complainant, he said I was aclear Collins! 
If Dr. Beecher considers New Divinity a hard 
name, he may thank himself fur it; we speak ad- 
visedly on this point, and if occasion should require, 
we can explain more fully our meaning: 
| “What, then, is the crime in publishing this let- 
ter? Had not Dr. Porter a right to express his 
views of Dr. Beecher’s aberrations, and if he 
thought occasion required, after a season of obser- 
ving the effect on Dr. Beecher, had he not a right 
to communicate his views to his friends and to the 
public? This is the real question, for on Dr. Por- 
ter himself rests the responsibility of giving this 
letter publicity. And who will say that Dr. Porter 
was not as capable of judging what the interests of 
the church required, and what was proper for him 
to do in the premises, as some whose indignation 
has been so stirred on this occasion? And we add, 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern, that 
Dr. Porter has said and written more on this sub- 
ject, than is even yet published, and that without 
any injunctions.of secrecy. He was an honest 
straightforward man, and in the habit of speaking 
and writing what he believed. 1f occasion should 
require, we know where we can lay our hand on 
sundry letters of his, of no privaie interpretation, 
which shows that his mind was far from being 
satisfied. But let that pass. What, then, is the 
ground of complaint! Is it that Dr. Beecher’s 
theological course is likely to be unmasked? Has 
it then come to this, that the views and specula- 
tions of innovators and disturbers of the peace of 
the churches must not be questioned, asd that 
honest fears concerning dangerous theories in theo- 
logy, must not be expressed, without encountering 
bitter denunciation ? Is the opinion of such a manas 
Dr. Porter of no importance to the Christian commu- 
nity? Isit right that his opinion on matters of pub- 
lic and vital importance should be suppressed? We 
think not. To us, therefore, the publication of this 
letter is matter of thankfulness. We hope.it will 
draw other disclosures in its train, for we have no 
opinion of concealinent in these things. Weagree 
heartily with some of our brother editors, that tlie 
spirit of Christianity is an open, frank spirit, which 
loves light and suns darkness. For this reason 
we say let the whole truth be known, the sooner 
the better. And on the same principle we would 
suggest to some of those who deal out complaints 
to their readers, whether they ought not to publish 
the letter, that every one may be able to judge for 
himself? Especially, after the evidence we have 
adduced that it is not secret nor confidential. 


“We cannot close these remarks without giving 
some of our editorial brethren full credit for their 
excellent remarks on a Christian spirit and broth- 
erlylcve. We must, however, recommend to them 
to read their homilies on these topics to themselves 
in their closets, before they again come forth to de- 
nounce and condemn, without evidence or hearing, 
a fellow labourer and servant in their Lord’s vine- 

ard.” 
The Editor of the Western Presbyterian Herald 


in publishing the same letter makes the following 
remarks : 


“On the present occasion there seems to have 
béen no breach of confidence, although it is the 
publication of a private letter. The Editor of the 
Presbyterian speaks with great confidence of its 
genuineness, and of the responsibility of the person 
who communicates it, together with the fact of a 
copy having been furnished by Dr. Porter himself, 
with an eye, we presume, to its being exhibited. 
We feel justified, therefore, in extending its circu- 


Presbyterian. But the question may arise, what 
benefit can result from telling mankind that Dr. 
Porter had great fears about Dr. Beecher’s sound- 
ness in the faith? With what propriety can any 


raigned upon a charge of hereey, and acquitted ; 
but so was the Rev. Albert Barnes. And shal] 
this quiet all alarm, and take away distrust and 


to express the slightest disapprobation of his book. 
But is this a reason that we should not still keep 
the churches on their guard against his errors? 


their churches against his Notes on Romans. Dr. 
Beecher stands on much the same ground with Mr. 
Barnes. He has been tried and acquitted, and is 


letter were indeed written 
attached friend, the venerable 


conciled: with the Standards o 


that he had not changed his opinions, and labours 
to explain; then publishes his most Orthodox 
“Views in 


ittsburgh, 
“ that cut up 
suspected. Dr. Beeeher has long 


is christian community ~hear it-—especially let the 


of Scripture texts to an the Theol 
presides. 
dates fur the ministry to enter her halls and re- 
ceive the instructions of Dr. Beecher and h@ asso- ject. I speak asthe organ and representative of ray 
ciates. If Dr. Porter can shed any light on the my denomination when I maintain, that nothing 
dubious Theology of the man who would mould but immersion is baptism, and that baptism is and 


lation, upon the responsibility of the Editor of the | distinetion is this, that the Arminian Methodist is 


a wrong system and he adheres to it, and to his 
own Master he is left to stand or fall. But on the 
thing now be said against Dr. Beecher’s orthodoxy, | Other hand, a Pelagian Presbyterian has subscribed 
since he has been fairly tried for heresy and ac-|an orthodox creed; he has solemnly sworn to 
quitted? It is true, that Dr. Beecher has been ar- | maintain it, and yet his whole conduct belies his 
profession. 
who thus falsifies his declarations, and who per- 
suspicion? After a very laborious examination of | sists in a course of the grossest deception ? 
his case, the Jast General Assembly acquitted Mr. | not against the Pelagian that we fee] this want of 
Barnes, restored him to the ministry, and refused | charity, but against the Pelagian who professes to 
be a Calvinist. 


The Synod of Kentucky, like a number of other | as the author of a sermon on this very subject, and 
Synods and Presbyteries, thought it proper to warn perhaps the father of this new association. 
speech like his sermon, was an ingenious evasion 
of the point. 
still suspected —and here, if, as we suppose, this|evil thing, and he moreover thought that all who 
his intimate and | believed in the’ vital doctrines of Christianity 
- Porter, is some€-| should he entitled to Christian communion, but 
concerning the nature of these vital doctrines he 
cannot be re- | 82/4 not a word. 
e Presbyterian | of course he could declaim much better against 
When charged with heresy, he declares | geetarianism, than point out its cure. 


the ry ;”’ then, while helping the | ® 
cher by raising suspicions egainst him, when the} New-school brethren along, as a “lobby member” | we will give entire. 
have fong ago been removed. But we! of the Assembly, preaches sermons at 
w-schoolism by the roots”—and | upon to say that he had consented to come forward 
been | and address the meeting on-the faith of the 6th ar- 
with coinciding in many of the offensive | ticle of the constitution, which he read. On the 
theological views of Dr. Taylov, of New Haven; | faith of this he could unite in the exercises in per- 
on f nay, he has been charged with aiding Dr. Paylor| fect consistency with bis faith asa Baptist! But 

Do fin mnatestag theoe views. If Dr. Porter knew-any | from the remar 
on subjects, and was willing’ to tell it,' apprehensive he had mistaken the character of the 


4 


justice, let the. 
, where is located | 
ical Seminary over which Dr. Beecher 
he Lane Seminary invites our candi- ' 


the opinions of our future ministry, we say, let the 
christian community have it—let the friends and 
the opponents of Lane Seminary all have it. If it be 
a trick and a slander, let it be exposed ; but if Dr. 
Porter, by giving the copy of this letter, just be- 
fore his decease, speaks to the churches, as it were, 
from the grave; and if by it “he being dead yet 


AnoTuHeER Prosect.—In the city of New York 
a new association has been formed styled the 
Christian Union Association,”’ a very attractive 
title no doubt, but destined we should judge to the 
same disastrous fate which has attended many 
other schemes, which have had an embryo exis- 
tence in ardent and inexperienced minds. This 
association recently held their first public meeting 
in Chatham Street Chapel, of which we have a 
detailed account, including the speeches of certain 
reverend gentlemen, who, whatever others may 
think of them, certainly have no distrust in their 
own talents to effect the great reform. We recol- 
lect some years since to have met with a projector 
of perpetual motion, who had contrived a model 
which was to settle the long contested question, 
but which—to use his own lament—‘ although 
there was no reason that he could see, why it 
should not work, he could not get it to move.’ It 
had every thing necessary to a perpetual motion, 
with the exception that it would not move at all. 
Exactly so is it with the schemes of Christian 
union—there is no reason why all Christians 


agree. 


names of the principal speakers. Among these 
most prominently stood forth those of Dr. Skinner 


lege. ‘This struck us as an evil omen, for we 
thought, what can be expected of men who have 
had no small agency in exciting disunion and dis- 
traction in one of the largest and most harmonious 
bodies of Christians in the country 1? 


part in such a scheme of union? It cannot cer- 
tainly be on their own past history or conduct, for 
this, as all know, strongly savours of any thing 
but union. Having scanned the names; we next 
scanned the speeches: The first speaker was a 
Baptist, who properly inculcated brotherly love, 
and whose speech amounted to this, ‘that every 
Christian, as far as he conscientiously can, should 
unite with other Christians in prayer and effort for 
the salvation of souls.” ‘This is a very sensible 
theory of Christian union, but we presume the 
speaker did not pretend that it had any thing very 
new in it, for we ourselves had certainly learned 
it in our boyhood, and we rather suppose it was 
understood before we were born. 

- Then came Mr. Mahan of Oberlin, fresh from 
the regions of light and the great tabernacle in the 
wilds of the West, and by way of showing his 
zeal for union, applied his hammer to the heads of 
the orthodox, and then said that although such 
**remarks might not be regarded as falling in with 
the principles and objects of the society, yet they 
were such as have long lain near his heart.’’ There 
is no doubt of this; Mr. Mahan’s good will to- 
wards the friends of truth is well known; and we 
agree with him, that if they could be put out of 
the way, there would be more hopes of a union. 
Even Herod and Pilate could unite to extinguish 
THE Trutn. But the principle of union which 
Mr. Mahan proposed was simple in the extreme, 
it was this, ** Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother.” Here at least we agree 
with Mr. Mahan ; we altogether approve of this 
as a ground of Christian fellowship, although we 
might perhaps differ with him in the explanation 
of the term of communion. We suppose that 
faith is the foundation of practice, and that a man 
cannot be a Christian in conduct, unless he be a 
Christian in principle; we still farther suppose 
that it is a very important part of the will of our 
Father in heaven, that we should believe what he 
has revealed ; if therefore we judge a man to be 
obedient, doth in his faith and practice to our hea- 
venly Father’s will, we esteem him our brother. 
Mr. Mahan must however believe that conduct is 
every thing, and that only senseless bigots will 
contend for modes of faith. A liberal scheme 
truly, for which no doubt Mr. Mahan will receive 
the thanks and applause of the world. 


There was another point in his speech. He was 
struck with the peculiasity that **divisions within 


the various denominations are more bitter than 
those between different denominations. Thus High 
Calvinists are more averse to modern Calvinists 
(that is to Pelagians) within a Calvinistic Church, 
than they are to rank Arminians in another Church.”” 
The allusion is evidently to the controversies now 
existing in the Presbyterian Church, and the 
amount of his remark is, that the orthodox feel 
more charity for an Arminian Methodist, than they 
do for a Pelagian Presbyterian, This we admit; 
it is precisely our feeling; and our reason for the 


honestly and consistently wrong ; he has embraced 


How can charity be extended to one 


It is 


The next speaker was Dr. Skinner, celebrated 
His 


He talked of sectarianism as a very 


His speech was rhetorical, and 


This atlusion however to terms of communion, 
tartled the worthy Baptist brother, whose speech 


“ Mr. Dowling then rose and said he felt called. 


speaketh,” we say, LET ALL THE PEOPLE iitaR IT.” | 


should not be united, except that they will not 
When our eye was first arrested by the account 


of this meeting, from which such marvellous re- 
sults were expected, we naturally turned to the 


and Mr. Mahan a professor in Mr. Finney’s col- 


Upon what 
do they found their pretensions tu take a leading 


society. “It would appear that the object was not 
50 wich to speak on points that all ies in, as to 
discuss the grounds on which Christian fellowship 
ough to be extended. I have heard the views and 
practices, which as a Baptist I conscientionsly hold, 
so often referred to that 1 cannot mistake their ob- 


ought to be a term of communion, and that none 
but baptised persons are admissible to church fel- 
lowship. And we cannot yield this without deny- 
ing our principles. And therefore I say, that if the 
renunciation of this ground is insisted on as the 
term of union, as a conscientious Baptist 1 must 
decline.” 

We may easily conceive the effect of this brief 
| speech; it was the bursting of a bomb in a sleep- 
, ing camp, effectually awakening the dreamers. If 
the Baptista will not give up immersion as a term 
of communion, why should Calvinists give up the 
precious doctrines of their faith in order to secure 
a factitious union. It would seem from the re- 
ported proceedings, that Dr. Skinner and Mr. Ma- 
han briefly replied, but what they said we are left 
to conjectnre. In fact Mr. Dowling put an extin- 
guisher on their hopes, and then the meeting ad- 
journed we suppose sine die. We advise these 
unionists either to have no more public meetings, 
or to prepare themselves better for the exposition 
and defence of their principles. 


Fatatism.—The Synod of Virginia in their 
recent resolutions on the state of the Church, as a 
peace offering to their new school members, in- 
serted a clause against the heresy of the orthodox, 
in preaching a doctrine which neutralized the ob- 
ligations of the sinner and tended to fatalism. 

The supposed heresy exists no where but in the 
perversions of the New-school. The Southern 
Christian Herald very justly rebuked the Synod 
for creating a false impression against the ortho- 
dox, and the Southern Religious Telegraph, has 
responded in its usual style. By an article in the 
latter paper with the signature C. L. D. which 
has the hearty approbation of its editor, we learn 
precisely what this fearful heresy is, which so 
specially called for the warnings of Synod. It is 
no more nor less, than the doctrine of our Church, 
which asserts that the unrenewed man has no 
ability to repent without gracious aid. Of course 
the Editor of the Telegraph, agreeing with his 
correspondent, believes that a sinner has all the 
requisite ability. There is nothing in all this that 
surprises us. We were perfectly aware from the 
first that the hue and cry was raised by the New- 
school, to disparage those who with the standards 
of the Church and the Bible affirm, that faith and 
tepentance are the gifts of God. 


A Cuance.—The Rev. Dr. Halsey, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Pittsburgh, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the same chair in the Auburn Semi- 
nary. Some men pass with great facility from an 
Orthodox station to one that is otherwise. 


Strire.—The Churchman has more than once 


| attributed the controversies in our Church to the 


inherent defects of our church polity. May we 
now ask the Editor to what are the strifes in his 
own church to be attributed? The embittered 
contests between the Churchman and the Episco- 
pal Recorder, may at least serve to show that 
Episcopacy may be disturbed by clashing opi- 
nions. 


WANT MORE LIGHT.”’—The following anec- 
dote may illustrate a peculiar defect of vision 
which is not unknown in our own church. 


“One of the most ingenious practical sarcasms 
ever made use of was that of the late Rev. Robert 
Hall, addressed to a clergyman who had obtained 
a lucrative living after a change of religious opin- 
ions. Mr. Hall pressed him hard upon the ques- 
tion of church refurm. The gentleman’s constant 
answer to the arguments addressed to him, was—I 
can’t see it,” “I don't see it,” “I can’t see that at 
all.” At last Mr. Hall took a letter from his 

ket, and wrote on the back of it with his pencil, 
in smal] letters, the word “Gop.” “Do you see 
that?’ “Yes.” He then covered it with a piece 
of gold, ** Do you see it now?” * No.” “T must 
wish you good morning, sir,” said Hall, and left 
him to his meditations.” 

For the Presbyterian. 


CALL FOR A CONVENTION. 


The undersigned would state, that, in accordance 
with the object of their appointment as a Commit- 
tee, they have, during the past summer and au- 
tumn, held extensive correspondence with ministe- 
rial and lay brethren in all parts of the Church. 
And the result of that correspondence has been a 
conviction, that the real friends of the doctrines, 
and of the institutions of our Church are now satis- 
fied that the present state of things ought not 


longer to continue; and that the time has come 
when effectual measures must be taken for putting 


an end to those contentions which have for years 
agitated our Church, by removing the causes in 
which they originated. To dictate what these 
measures should be, is as far from the wish, as it is 
believed to be from the province, of this committee. 
They would, however, in unison with the re. 
cently declared wishes of many of our ecclesiasti- 
cal judicatories, recommend, that, Presbyteries 
friendly to the doctrines and institutions of our 
Church, instruct their commissioners to the next 
General Assembly to meet in Philadelphia on the 
second Thursday of May, ensuing, together with 
such delegates as may be appointed by minorities 
of Presbyteries—in order fully and freely to com- 
pare views, and to unite upon such constitutional 
measures of remedying existing evils as it may be 
judged expedient to submit to the consideration of 
the Assembly. And they recommend farther—to 
those ministers and churches that mourn over the 
false doctrines so industriously propagated by man 

in our connection—the contentions and strife 
thereby engendered—and the consequent with- 
drawal of the influences of the Holy Spirit—to ob- 
serve the second Thursday of May next as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, in view of these 
evils, and to implore the Divine direction in the 
present crisis. We should be doing injustice to 
ourselves were we to omit here to say, that the 
solemn service committed to us by our brethren 
was one which no faithful and considerate friend of 
our bleeding Zion could solicit or decline. We 
have felt ourselves encompassed with peculiar 
difficulties, and burdened with a great weight of 
responsibility at every step; but have endeavoured 
fa‘thfully to discharge our duty to God and his 
Church. And now, in view of the above recom- 
mendations, and supposing that nothing additional 
is required at our hands, we hereby surrender the 
trust committed to us by our brethren in the Lord. 

Stated Clerks receiving a copy of the above 
document through the columns of the “ Presbyte- 
rian,” will regard it as addressed to them by us, 
and will please to lay it before their respective 
Presbyteries. 


W. 

J. McEnroy, 

GeoreeE Potts, 

Joun BRECKINRIDGE, 
Francis McFarvanp, 
Joun M. Kress. 
Henry 
Hvenu Avcuincioss, 
James LEnox, 


Dr. Wei. McDowell’s name not appearing with 


of the other gentleman, he was 


> . 


> 


the above, is owing to his absence in the South. 
New York, January 12, 1837. 


‘| ing the Chinese. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 

WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Public Meeting in —- Street Church, New 
ork. 


~ Pursuant to notice, a meeting was held in Mur- 
street Church, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, the 11th inst. for the purpose of exhibiting 
information in regard to the organization, condl- 
tion and prospects of this Society. The exercises 
were commenced with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
McAuley. 
The Hon. Walter Lowrie, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ofthe Society, addressed the meeting. He had 
just come from a sick chamber, and was yet la- 
bouring under indisposition ; but there was a few 
things which it was his privilege to exhibit, and 
would do so as far as his strength permitted. _ 
A leading feature in the organization of this So- 
ciety is the union of Synods and Presbyteries in 
the work of conducting Foreign Missions. By its 
constitution every Synod may appoint three minis- 
ters and three elders to the Buard of Directors, and 
each Presbytery one minister and one elder. At 
resent there. are two Synods, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, and fourteen Presbyteries united in 
the work; and the number of the Board of Direc- 
tors is 56. Seven hundred Churches have already 
joined us, some of which are indeed small, remote, 
poor, and even vacant, and scarcely if at all able to 
support a Pastor, but who nevertheless freely con- 
tribute to our funds, 

The constitution of the Society is strictly eccle- 
siastical. This is preferred by many, who however 
have no wish to control the preferences of others. 
Wedesire simply to carry on Foreign Missions on 
a plan that shall be agreeable to those who prefer 
this mode. The organization itself proves the need 
of it, and it results from the duty of the Church to 
bring up her forces most efficiently, and in such 
manner, as to send the Gospel to the destitute. 

This is our principle, which we would ever 
keep in mind—it is this—* If any man have not 


to Societies, as well as to individuals. If a mis- 
sionary society has not the Spirit of Christ, it need 
not expect to be owned by him—t ts none of his. 


I might go on at great length to show how the 
Spirit of Christ ought to control such operations. 
One thing only I will mention—we must be im- 
bued with the love of Christ. Unless we possess 
this we are none of his, we do not please God in 
this work. J make this remark in view of another 
point. It has been my privilege whenever I have 
been called to speak, to state our feelings toward 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
‘Missions. For eighteen years I have been familiar 
with the operations of that Board, and not one of 
their missionaries has gone to the heathen world, 
laboured or died there, whose progress I have not 
marked with great interest. have always che- 
rished great confidence in that Board, I feel it now 
—I hope that God will prosper it abundantly, and 
enlarge its operations, until with the aid of other 
societies engaged in the same work, they shall 
have filled the earth with the knowledge of God. 

We think that we can feel this, and yet prefer 
another organization ; that we can occupy a given 


Christ. It is true that our field has been called a 
“dry and barren field.”* Our brethren ought not 
so to write, and print, and speak. They ought to 
point us to the promise of God, and to his Spirit 
who is able to revive the dead, and make this a 
flourishing field. We know these promises; and 
if our field be as it is represented, there is the more 
need that it should be cultivated; and we know 
too the promise that “he who goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

I will only now notice the state of our missions 
and close my remarks. The Indians on our border 
are a very interesting people—they have peculiar 
traits of character—a nobleness and independence 
that characterize them above all the heathen na- 
tions—and this is not all—when they become 
Christians, they are more like the primitive Chris- 
tians than any other people. This field is larger 
than is generally supposed ; the number of Indians 
who are now perfectly accessible, and may be 
reached with all the institutions of the Gospel, and 
capable of being brought directly under its influ- 
ence, is about 253,000. But the influence of the 
missionary stations at present established among 
them, does not reach above one tenth of their num- 
ber. The American Board which has laboured 
here with much energy and success, has only one 
station among them. ‘To these we propose in the 
current year to send ten families. Mr. Wilson has 
been there, and he will exhibit their condition, 
and the reasons which encourage Christian effort 
for their salvation. | 

Africa is the seat of some of our earliest mis- 
sionary efforts. In the providence of God it has 
occurred that a number of our missionaries have 
been cut down, soon after their arrival in the field, 
or on their way thither. We have now only one 
who is designated to that field, a coloured man who 
is a licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and is very highly recommended. He is to reside 
at Bassa. The state of these tribes is very inter- 
esting; and did my strength permit I should like 
to show how the coasts of that land are waiting and 
longing for the Gospel. 

At Smyrna, we have now one missionary and 
one printer, and to reinforce them we have one 
minister and one licentiate already engaged. Here 
isa field invoking the enterprise of the Christian 
church, in order that the churches once renowned 
in that region may be revived. 


be furnished, with all the type that are needed. 


the year, will be about $80,000, and 


field, in the great work, and do so in the love of 


The expense of prosecuting our present plan for 

for the means 

we must look to those churches who prefer the 

mode of conducting missions presented by our or- 

ganization. How great is our res ibility! Adi 

of us are surrounded by a chain of responsibility; 

and are individually. affected, no man can exempt 

himself from it and say his is not a part of the 
chain. 

The subject has been presented to theologica} 
students, who have been told that their going for- 
ward is essential to this great work ; without the 
men, means and funds are nothing, and now we 
turn to you. How shall missionaries go unless the 
means of sustaining them be furnished? With 
you therefore rests a great responsibility to prose- 
cute and support the missionary work. 

The Rev. Henry R. Wilson then addressed the 
meeting. Mr. W. was a missionary among the 
Western Indians, under the care of the American 

Board, but is now preparing to go to Northern Jn- 
dia, under the direction of the Western Board, and 

is the same gentleman who at the last meeting of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, devoted not only him- 
self but all his property to this work. 

Mr. Wilson said * Watchmen what of the 
night?” In our present circumstances we may 

well suppose that this is the feeling of this audience, 
and such the inquiry they would put to one, who 
has stood on the watch tower and had a partial 
— the tield which excites our interest. If 
such be your feelings, some facts to which | would 
call your attention would not be uninteresting 
to you. With you all I leave the answer of the 
question instead of answering it myself, contenting 
myself with exhibiting the facts, while in the Jan- 
guage of the udeur } would ask “ can ye not dis- 
cern the signs of the times.” The prophecies re- 
specting the conversion of the heathen, and the 
command of Christ to preach the Gospel to every 
creature ought to be sufficient to interest us in this 
work, and induce us to act and employ our means 
in carrying it forward, till with the aid of this 


the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” This applies) blessed Spirit it shall be crowned with complete 


success. But we are “dull of hearing and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken.” And accordingly God speaks to us in the 
affecting language of his providence, a book that 
lies open before us and filled with facts, a lesson 
so plain that “the way-faring man though a fuol 
need not err,” and that * he that readeth may run.” 

Perhaps in the brief time in which I address you, 
I cannot more effectually show the great destitu- 
tion and need of missionary effort in bekalf of Ame- 
rican heathen, and the amplitude of the Gospel as a 
remedy for their woes, than by presenting the ac- 
tual contrast between the present and former con- 
dition of those Indians who are already evangelical. 
Until very recently, hardly any thing of conse- 
quence has been done for the Indians of the distant 
south and west. Since the days of Brainerd much 
effort has been expended on the Indians of the 
north, and in the south-western parts of our coun- 
try; but till of late years, those who dwell in the 
region of the rocky mountains, and who are exceed- 
ingly numerous, have been neglected. They were 
covered with a dark cloud, pierced by no ray of 
light, degraded and swayed by sa- 
vage barbarity. Theyare characterized by a spirit 
of war, revenge, and blood. It is disgraceful toa 
young man to be unable to boast of the number 
whom he has slain, and to point to the scalps of his 
enemies, as the proo!s of his bravery. 

There is no natural affection. Infanticide is al- 
| most of daily occurrence; the mother is made a 
beast of burden, and rather than be encumbered 
with her children, or bring them up if females to 
inherit her woes, she will dash out their brains 
against the trees, and leave their remains. On the 
other hand children leave their aged parents to 
perish, or kill them. When going on a warlike or 
hunting expedition, they collect the aged and help- 
less, and leave them with a pittance of food, suffi- 
cient for a few days only—or destroy them at once. 
Nor is this considered disgraceful. 

Witchcraft prevails in all the tribes, and is a 
fruitful source of wretchedness and bloodshed. It 
was a prevalent opinion—and was mine until my 
eyes convinced me I was wrong—that the Indians 
have great skill in medicine. This is very erro- 
neous; they rarely resort to medicine, but depend 
on the supernatural power of their doctors, who are 
mere impostors, and know that their wicked prac- 
tices only increase the suffering, and hasten the 
death of their patients. Their practice is to cut the 
patient with knives, and while performing many 
mysterious ceremonies, cram hot ashes and live 


and die. When such a certain result of their mal- 
practice occurs, the Doctor lays the blame of the 
patient’s death on some person who is said to have 
bewitched him, and while the doctor escapes, an 
innocent person suffers death. For at midnight 
while he sleeps, the presumed witch is assaulted 
and his head severed at a blow; or while he walks 
abroad he is fired on and killed; but his death too 
must be avenged by his friends ; and thus in bloody 
succession murders increase, each executioner be- 
coming himself liable to be slain. 

To pass some vices which I do not dare to name, 
but which have been introduced among them by 
white men; I will mention only further that of in- 
temperance, araong them as well as elsewhere, the 
parent of weeping and blood. It is enough tomake 
us blush, when we reflect that the Christian mis- 
sionary can go nowhere, and not find that the whis- 
key seller has been before him scattering “ fire- 
brands, arrows, and death.” J have often known 
the whiskey dealer take the last buffalo-robe of his 
victim for a gallon of whiskey, when the drunken 
Indian would kill twoor three of his family with his 


The principal operations of the Society have 


been confined to Northern India. We have there 
seven missionaries and their wives, and it is de- 
signed to reinforce them by sending out five mis- 
sionaries and their wives (Mr. Lowrie here refer- 
red to the details that would be given by Mr. J. 
C. Lowrie, who has just returned from that field.) 
It is also proposed to establish a missionary station 
at Calcutta, which is equally important with Nor- 
thern India. 

China has heen hitherto almost neglected. From 
all christendom there are only nineteen mission- 
aries labouring fur that vast empire, and nine of 
these are under the care of the American Board. 
It has been said that China is closed, and under 
this impression the Church has been asleep for 
thirty years. It is true in some senses that China 
is closed against our efforts but it is open in others. 
It is not open for missionary enterprize in the in- 
terior of the country; the policy of the country 
forbidding strangers to penetrate to the interior, 
and allowing them to reside only at Canton. But 
in Eastern China and in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago there are one hundred thousand Chinese 
who are as accessible to the Gospel as the popula- 
tion of New York; this field it is our duty to oc- 
cupy, and by means of these people thus accessible, 
endeavour to spread the word of truth through the 
length and breadth of that whole country. 

A very great discovery has been made in rela- 
tion to Chinese printing. By the old manner mis- 
sionaries were dependant altogether on the caprice 
of the Chinese themselves. The manner of ope- 
rating was this: The best Chinese scholars, (who 
made this their business) wrote in the Chinese 
characters the book that was to be printed, this 
copy was then taken to the type founders, and an 
impression was made by transferring the written 
characters to the prepared blocks which the type- 
cutter engraved, the block of course could be used 
for no other purpose; and as no European could 
practice the business, we were altogether depen- 
dant on the natives. Some monthsago Mr. Tracy 
had engaged twenty type cutters tocome to Singa- 
pore, but they were forbidden to remain and so all 
the labour was lost. 

The artists of Paris, however, have discovered 
that the thirty thousand characters of the Chinese 
written language are reducible to nine thousand 
elements, and by preparing punches for the manu- 
facture of types, we can command the whole lan- 
guige. The specimensalready furnished are ve 
beautiful and convenient, in every. respect exceed- 


€ propose to send there a Jarge mission, and 
expect within the year to be furnished with ma- 
trices, which will enable us to supply ourselves, 
and all the missionary societies that may desire to 


tomahawk, and be then punished by death, while 
his executioner by the prevailing law of avenging 
death, was himself slain by the friends of the mur- 
derer. Such scenes have occurred near my dwel- 
ling. I knew a man who was decoyed by the 
whiskey dealer, and stripped of his last horse to pay 
for whiskey, and while he was drunk he murdered 
his own son. Being sentenced to death, he dug his 
own grave, and being made drunk to make him 
brave, he was shot by his own nephew, who in a 
day or two after was murdered by his own uncle, 
a brother of the criminal. These things occur fre- 
quently where whiskey is sold among them. 


I could relate other facts equally shocking, to 
show the character of Indians without the Gospel; 
such they are found by the missionaries ; such were 
they among whom I was permitted to Jabour. But 
mark the change effected by the Gospel where it 
prevails; war has ceased, and I hazard nothing in 
saying, that there the tomahawk is buried forever, 
unless the people are goaded by oppression to take 


bours. One fact in support of this statement: Jn 
all the recent Indian wars, as e. g. that of Black- 
hawk, the Creek, the Seminoles, &c.; there was 
not a single Indian found in any engagement, who 
had felt the influence of the Gospel. The wars 
were conducted by those who might say in justice, 
‘* No man cared for my soul.” hen the Indians 
are not treated as rational beings, no sympathy 
shown them, and no attempt made to soothe their 
passions, it is not strange that they plunged into 
war. But when the Gospel has come, they have 
laid aside their wrath, and the Tiger has been 
changed intoa Lamb. When the Gospel has been 
sent, not only war, but their migratory habits have 
ceased, and they settle down and engage in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Natural affection is cherished, 
the mother nurtures and loves her infant, and would 
sooner part with life than with her child. In their 
excessive fondness, they will not often consent to 
part with their children to go to school with the 
missionaries, where they may not see them for some 
weeks, although very willing to ms to them the 
benefits of education. And this feeling is recipro- 
cal; the children love their parents and provide for 
them. I have been waked at midnight by an anx- 
ious son to visit his sick parent. Their dead are 
decently interred with coffin and shroud, and in- 
stead of the dismal howlings which they practised 
thrice a day, and whenever a friend came to visit 
the bereaved, or the rioting which on occasions of 
death some kept up from three weeks to two months ; 
a sermon is preached by a missionary, or an address: 


there is no public lamentations. 

The introduction of: medical science breaks .up 
their system of witchcraft. Their doctors loose 
the influence superstition and ignorance had gain- 


*Supposed to allude to the enterprize of waking up 
the Presbyterian Church to the work of missions. 


edfor them. They sre now known to be men and 
not gods; and their cruel threatenings are set at 


embers down their throats, by which they suffocate | 


itup. They will not make war upon their neigh- | 


is made by some pious native at the funeral, and — 
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prolonged.’ 


saw a drunken man; whereas I have not 


0 since my return without seeing many such. 
_ Here are salutary changes which you are able to 
appreciate. But this is not all—there is [ trust a 
record in heaven of souls renewed, who, in the 
great day, shall be monuments of the divine grace 
operating through the Gospel. : 
There are several Schools attended by children 
and adults; the Bible has been translated ; and 
have seen the Indian father by the light of a burn- 
ing pine knot, reading the Scriptures in the midst 
of hie family, and then kneeling down with them 
to worship God before retiring tosleep. Churches 
have been planted among several tribes west of the 
Miasissippi—two among the Cherokees, number- 
ing several hundred members—one among the 
Creeks—and four among the Chectaws, where I 
lived, and some of them composed of Pagans, hi- 
therto the most obstinate and untractable ; after 
removals by death and emigration, there remain in 
these churches from 200 to 250 members. The 
character of these converts is very interesting. 
Their reformation is not simply external. Some 
pave may show this. There are no prayer- 
ess Christians among them, if such a being exists 
any where. Every wees of religion is habitu- 
ated to secret, social, and famil 
male member of the Church will refuse to lead in 


ave heard the man of eighty and the boy of jif- 
teen sometimes with faultering voice, in the pre- 
sence of hundreds and thousands, and amid sneers 
‘and scorn, offering up prayer to - 

There is not a member of the Church who is not 
also a member of the Temperance Society. We 
have not made this a term of admission; but the 
all view the matter ir this light, that moderate 
drinking and the traffic in spirits, is unworthy of a 
Christian, and no man would ask tosit down at the 
communion table who had not pledged himself to 
abandon the use of the “ fire water. 


The natives conduct social religious exercises, 
and on the Sabbath, though no missionary be pre- 
sent, they will assemble for public worship; I 
have known females to walk five miles through 
the frost, to attend a prayer meeting. ’ 

It was my privilege to baptize twelve adults, 
who gave sati agent § evidence of piety. They had 
lived in a dark and vicious neighbourhood, and 

. when I first preached there, I was surrounded with 
scalps, and whiskey-drinkers, and not a sober man 
in the assembly. I had arrived at the place, late 
in the evening of Saturday, having been expected 


all day, but Was detained by high waters. I/| Infanticide is common; by an official statement 
preached at night. After the dispersion of the | prepared last spring, it appears that in one hundred 
assembly, I returned to the cabin where I was to | villages, the proportion of male to female children, 


lodge, and found its owner, an aged female, in 
company with her three daughters, singing a Che- 
rokee hymn, which being concluded, she spoke to 
me; but as there was no interpreter present, I 
did not understand the purport of her speech. She 
then kneeled down, and | discovered that it was 
their family worship, which, late as it was, and 
although they had had public worship all the even- 
ing, this woman could not omit. I learned the 
next day, that she had not yet become a member 
of the Church. 


I have been often asked, Have the Indians any 
anxiéty to support the Gospel among themselves ?” 
And I am glad to say that these poor people are 
doing more, by fifty times, than we are doing in 
this land of evangelical institutions, and influences. 
The Cherokee Bible Society, which is auxiliary 
to the American Bible Society, have raised consi- 
derable sums. They are attempting to supply their 
own people with the Scriptures, and propose also 
to distribute the written word of God among con- 
tiguous tribes. And some of their young men are 
studying the languages of tribes with which they 
were once at war; in order to aid more effectually 
in propagating the Gospel among them. 


‘IT attended the anniversary of a Bible Society 
which was held at the close of a protracted meet- 
ing. The president, a grey headed Indian, first 
led in prayer; then directed the minutes to be 
read, and called on several persons for addresses ; 
after which subscribers were requested to pay their 
contributions. I was deliberating whether to give 
90 cents or a dollar, which I supposed was about 
enough for a missionary, and was near the standard 
of many benevolent societies among white people, 
but I was ashamed, when I saw these poor people 
come forward and contribute, some two, some three, 
four, five or six dollars. Among them was a poor 
woman, eighty years of age, who had subscribed 
two dollars some months before, when she had not 
a cent in band. Inorder to procure money, she 
cultivated a little spot with her own hands, and 
raised a small crcp of corn, and reserved as much 
as would, when sold, pay the subscription. A dro- 
ver coming along, she sold him the corn for two 
silver dollars. e was a white man, and a Chris- 
tian she supposed—but when she came forward to 
lay down the money—*“ all her living”—lo! it was 
discovered that it was counterfeit. 

I received lately a letter from a missionary, de- 
scribing a meeting ofa Missionary Society, among 
the Choctaws, held at Mountain Fork. At the 
meeting $75 were paid down, and $50 more sub- 
scribed. Yet there is perhaps not a man here, who 
16 not the owner of more property than the whole 
of that Society together. They procured the 
money by carrying the corn which their own 
hands had raised, on their backs, till they found a 
trader who would give them money for it. 

There are many thousands of thes2 people who 
are accessible by the Gospel; and who, even 
among the most savage tribes, become very deeply 
interested in the Gospel, if they are approached in 
a proper manner. A fact in point. I went in 
company with three or four brethren, on a preach- 
ing excursion, to the towns of the Osages. At the 


_ first village we approached, we encountered a 


Jarge company just returned from a victorious ex- 
against the Pawnees, They were intoxi- 
cated with success; they had destroyed a town, 
and brought off six hundred scalps, together with a 
bag full of scalps of white men, (supposed to be- 
long to a party of Indian trappers who were mis- 
sing) of which they had plundered the Pawnees. 
the Indians have the impression, that the 
missionaries have some authority, as if they were 
agents of the United States Government, they will 
listen to us when we preach, with apparent re- 
spect. Several addresses were made to them ; 
and as may be supposed, mainly against war — 
this [ soon found was unpalatable doctrine. Their 
ears were closed, and their heads turned away, im- 
patiently. No effect seemed to be produced,— 
and the assembly was dismissed. 
The Indians then prepared to hold a grand 
scalp dance: this is a religious ceremony in 
honour of the god of war. The scalps were hung 
aloft upon a pole; and a large fire being kindled, 
they danced around it, to the sound of rough mu- 
sic, till midnight. The missionaries went to the 
lodge prepared for them to sleep; but I could not 
rest. Finding an interpreter, I returned to the 
revel. And taking advantage of a pause in their 
dancing, I lifted up my voice, so as to be heard 
by them all, and exclaimed, 
“Tam for war! T want to make a war-party.” 
(Here was a great shout.) “Iam going to make 


_ @ war-talk.” (Again they shouted ;—when, allud- 


ing to their customs, I proceeded.) “My text or 
starting point, I will take from the good book.” 
(Here again they shouted, as if rejoicin 
rer and the good book were in favour of 
war: they then pressed close around me, lis- 
tening with breathless attention.) I proceeded, 
and announced my text, “ Fight the good fight of 
faith ;” after which I gave them a discourse, of 
which the following is an outline. 

l. Who is the leader in this war? Not Mad 
Buffalo, nor other chiefs whom I named. But the 
Lord Jesug Christ. “And who was he ?” burst 
Trom a thousand lips. Here I described the cha- 
racter and work of the Lord Jesus. 

2. Who are the enemies? Not the Pawnees,— 
not the Camanches,—f&ie, &c. But their sins,— 
Satan,—their own wicked hearts. Here I embra- 
ced the opportunity. to describe their spiritual 


are the Of this warfare? Not 
the tomahawk,—nor ing-knite,—nor the 


defiance; applying to the white in their sickness, 
their sufferings are alleviated, and their lives are 

Temperance Societies in connexion with thé 
ec of the Gospel, have suppressed drunken- 
neas, For eighteen months where I lived, I never 


eighteen days nor eighteen hours among the white 


account o 


that a! 


bowsand-arrow. But the Bible,"prayer, &c. &c. 
Here’l described the wea of spiritual warfare. 
4. Whatis the victory for which we fight? Not 
to enjoy the scalp-dance—&c. &c. But eternal 


holy and spiritual place, | 
I sought by this manner to preach the Gospel to 
their conceptions; and for four hours, during 
which this scene continued, they forgot their 
amusement, and manifested not the least sign of 
impatience. 
uring this “ talk,” some of the shrewdest ques- 
tions were put to me, denoting that I had to deal 
with quick and penetrating minds. While de- 
scribing the crucifixion, I was interrupted by a 


I | chief, with this question, Who killed this good Sa- 


viour? was it the Osages? “ No, “the Pawnees?”’ 
No, &c. &c. &c. “Then it was done by a white 
man, ah! brother, take care. White men are 
worse than Indians; Indians kill their enemies 


and children,—but not their friends. 
white men killed their great friend. No Indian 
would kill such a good and kind being as you say 
Christ was.” 

In short they have minds capable of cultivation, 
and souls that can be renewed and saved. And | 


life—and here I spoke of the nature of heaven, asa . 


when they come to burn and destroy a Ag _byterian Church, in her ECCLESIASTICAL CHARAC- 
ut the . 


| for a week; and from the marks of directfon to the 

type-setter, found on the manuscript when returned 
to my friend in New York, at whose request I was 
induced to write, it is evident that they felt them- 
selves bound to publish it. But another communi- 
cation on the same side of the question being sent 
to their office, they returned it to my friend, witha 
note informing him, they had determined to publish 
that in preference to mine, which they had retained 
more than a week in their hands. I am satisiied ; 
for to keep within the limits assigned by the New 
York Observer, I was under the necessity of con- 
densing very much both my statement of facts and 
concluding remarks. Asthe PressyTErian is ready 
to open its columns for an exhibition of facts, which 
the New York Osserver would wish to keep out 
of public view, I enlarged my second number, and 
have reserved my remarks for this and perhaps 
other numbers. 


I, The first remark is: that missions by the Pres- 


TER, were projected long before the voluntary asso- 
cialions of which the author of the plea boasts, were 
ever thought of. — 

The American Board was instituted in 1809, and 
the American Home Missionary Society in 1826. 
But the General Assembly adopted missionary mea- 


when converted they are among the most lovely 
Christians that I know, consistent, zealous, self- 
denying, in graces surpassing your piety my Chris- 
tian friends and mine. 


sures in 1789, twenty years before the existence of 
the American Board, and thirty seven years before 
that of the American Home Missionary Society. 
The old synod of New York and Philadelphia raised 


These are encouraging indications. You know 


prayer; and no/salvation. And now, [ ask you, will you be guilt- ty-¢ 


; ary Society. had come into existence. 
poe when called on in a public assembly. I you let them perish? shall their blood be found in | sons of this kind are not pleasant, but the author for | 29d ex antmo adopt the Confession of Faith, ac- 


less, should you not extend that remedy? Will 


your skirts. 


The Rev. John C. Lowrie said that as he had 
just returned from India, it would be expected that | 
he would give some information in respect to the : 
condition of things there. | 
In extent, India is larger than the whole United | 


Y | States; and its population is about one hundred | 


million. Besides India has commercial connec- | 
tions with all the world. The people are heathen, | 
about one tenth are Mohammedan, the remainder 
Hindoos. Only one man in ten is able to read; 
but these are dispersed throughout the whole coun- 
try. The female sex is degraded; it is a disgrace 
for females to learn to read; and of course not 
more than one in an hundred thousand can do so. 
They are not regarded as companions for men; but 
are treated as belonging to an inferior race. 

In respect to their moral character, there are 
many dark shades intermingled: with some pleasant 
traits. But they have no regard for truth; arid in 
pecuniary transactions, and in courts of justice, 
where they are summoned as witnesses, not the 
least dependence can be placed in their statements. 
In India, the suttee still exists in the interior. 


was as one hundred to six. ‘The aged are exposed 
to death on the banks of the rivers, and their deaths 
are hastened by their own children pouring water 
down their throats. 
They have gods many and lords many. They 
worship every thing, the rivers, stones, animals, 

et- the way is pre to reach this le 
with the Gospel. whole country is 
control of Protestant power, and the missionary 
may travel with perfect safety. At Lodiana, | 
where I dwelt, (which is twelve hundred miles 
from Calcutta, and with which there’ is a daily 
communication by mail, travelling between the 
two places in from ten to twelve days,) there is 
perfect freedom to preach the Gospel, and the people 
are willing to hear it. 
The supply of missionaries for this vast popula- 
tion, is very inadequate. There are only about 
eighty in all. The Scriptures have been transla- 
ted, and grammars and dictionaries prepared, by 
which the acquisition of the language is greatly |. 
facilitated. 
At Lodiana, a school was established by an English 
officer, an agent of the government in anticipation of | 
my coming. This school is under our direction; 
and, it are taught the children of Cashmerians and 
Affzhans, (about 500 of whom reside at Lodiana,) 
as well as of the people, inhabitants of Lodiana— 
and should these children be converted, they can 
carry the Gospel to Cashmere, Affzhanistan, Thibet 
—a consideration which shows the importance of 
sustaining the school, and praying for its spiritual] 
prosperity. 
In consequence of the residence of so many 
Affghans and inhabitants of Cashmere, at Lodiana 
it is easy to acquire their language, and to be fully 
ready to embrace the first opportunity of preaching 
“ Gospel among 10, or 12,000,000 more of hea- 
then. | 
I have been deeply interested in travelling for 
about 150 miles in that region; where I have seen 
a teeming population, wholly given to idolatry, 
without hardly any means of grace, and dying 
without hope. But I could go on for hours, and 
give instances, in which the Gospel has been 
greatly blessed in individual cases. 
There is one great peculiarity in the condition 
of this popes which it is important to notice. On 

the system of caste, there seems to be 

less hope of individual conversions here, than among 
other people. When a man becomes a Christian, 
he loses caste, he is an outcast, reviled, neglected, 
stript of property, and abandoned even by relatives. 
And so complete and terrible is the interdict, which 
custom im that very few dare to profess 
Christianity. If we were under the same circum- 
stances, perhaps in this country, much fewer 
would profess Christianity than do now. Of course, 
the most probable expectation is that by the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel and by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, whole villages and districts may be 
awakened at once, and entire communities, becom- 
ing simultaneously converted, the tyranny of caste 
will be inert, where all are united in discarding its 
influence, and breaking its bonds by professing 
Christianity together. This is the most probable 
expectation, in the judgment of all reflecting per- 
sons: and that in this way, the whole system o 
Hindoo superstition will be shuken and fall to the 
ground together. | 
But how important is it to make provision in an- 
ticipation of such an event. What can a few do 
among so many. At Benares there are but seven 
missionaries; and should the thousands of that city, 
be moved at once to ask, “ what shall we do to be 
saved ?” there are far too few to instruct them, and 
point them to the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. Notal] the ministers of New York, 
if located there, would be sufficient for the work. 
How arduous become the labours of ministers in 
revivals of religion; and should such a blessing be 
vouchsafed to India, what provision has the Church 
made to meet the event? We do not hope too much, 
when we hope that that day will come, and India 
herself will lift up her voice, and pray that you will 
send forth an adequate number of missionaries to 
ey her benighted inhabitants to the kingdom of 
G 


The hour being late, the meeting was adjourned 
unti] Friday evening in the Duane Street Church. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PLEA FOR ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION IN CONDUCTING MISSIONS. 


No. IIL 


The brief historical account of the attention paid 
to missions by the Presbyterian Church, presented 
in the preceding numbers, viewed in connexion with 
the “ Plea for Voluntary Associations in the work 
of the following deductions or 
remarks. But before proceeding to them, let it be 
observed, that my communications are not to be re- 
garded as a complete answer to the book. This is 
not my business. [leave a large portion of it to the 
gentlemen at Princeton, who have been assailed, 
and who know how to defend themselves. I shall 
only state, it has been said, by one who ought to know 
that they will be able by proper testimony, to prove 
that the author of the Plea has misrepresented the 
facts of the case, and has, by such means, made out a 
plausible story. My design in writing, is to an- 
swer Chiefly the extract from his book, that ap- 
peared in the New York Observes before the book 
was published. This reply was in consequence of 
the invitation given by the Editors, for a plea on 
the other side of the question, prepared for that pa- 


money for Indian missions as early as 1763 ; that is 


ree years before the American Home Mission- 


the Plea for Voluntary Societies, has rendered them 
necessary. 

Had not the General Assembly, by its standing 
committee and board of inissions, formed numerous 
infant congregations that needed assistance, the 
following words would scarcely have appeared in 
the second Article of the Constitution of the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary Society. ‘The great ob-. 


ciety ; and had all the Presbyteries regarded the 
recommendation which that highest court gave of 
the address and plan of the Bord of Missions, soon 
after its organization in 1816, and done their daty ; 
and had not the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety thrown obstacles in the way of the Board’s 
operations, the Presbyterian church would have be- 
come at this day,a great Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety. The difficulty does not arise from the or- 
ganization of the church, for the organization is 
admirable. She has made provision in her consti- 
tution for securing unity of sentiment, and conse- 
quently peace and harmony among her ministers. 
Nothing is needed but honest adherence to that 
Confession of Faith, which those who enter into her 
communion profess sincerely to receive and adopt, 
and honest support to her form of government, 
which they profess to approve, to impart efficiency, 
union, and vigour of effort in missionary operations, 
both foreign and domestic, throughout the whole 
church. 

All the difficulties in the Presbyterian church 
have arisen from what is justly deemed by many, a 
dishonest subscription to the Confession of Faith; 
receiving it as a whole, for substance, as a system 
of doctrines. This is denominated by the author 
of the Plea, an ex animo adoption of the Confession 
of Faith; for, after quoting (p. 149) a passage on 
this point from the Biblical Repertory, designed, as 
we suppose by the Princeton gentlemen as pun- 
gent irony; he says, “certainly this is true of the 
majority of the last Assembly, who have thus de- 


cording to its obvious and most prevalent inter- 


Dr. Skinner, who read, but did not write, the an- 
swer to the two protests, nor Dr. Peters, the re- 
puted author of the Plea, attend carefully to the 
collocation of the terms in which the answer is ex- 
pressed. The saving clause is put in the wrong 


retation.” Now it is apprehended that neither | 0" was in demand. 
the people of the United States. 


“Christ by his obedience and death, did ful 


them, their justification is only of free grace; that 
both the exuct justice, and rich grace of 
might be glorified in the justification of sinners.” 
Chap. 11. Sect. 1, 2, 3. 

Does Dr. Skinner and Dr. Peters, do the majo- 
rity of the last Assembly, believe thege artietes? 
Do they believe that Christ did discharge.the debe 
of belicvers, and that he did make a real, proper, 
and full sarisracrion to God's justice? Do they 


believe that this satisfaction to God's justice ig per- 


his free grace? Does their preaching accord with 
this belief? 
Now, let it be remembered, that Drs. Skinner 
and Peters, and the majority of the last Assembly, 
have solemnly declared that they do cordially and 
ex anim? adopt all these doctrines, * according to 
the obvious and prevalent interpretation.” Is this 
the fact? Happy for the Church if they did! 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The ship Susquehannah, Captain Cropper, arrived 


the nature of the remedy which is adapted to their forty-six years before the American Board, and six- clared their adoption of that Confession. Mark the | atthe Delaware Breakwater on Saturday evening, 14th 

4 assertion! It is this: The majority of the last As-| inst. from Liverpol, whence she sailed on the 20th De- 
Compari- sembly have declared, that they do * cordially cember. Londun papers to the 17th, and Liverpool to 
the 20th December have been received by her. Mo- 
ney was becoming more plentiful in London, and Cot- 


These are two important items for 


On the 29th of November the southern coast of Eng- 


land and northern shores of France were visited by one 
of the must terrific hurricancs in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. The list of shipwrecks is frightful. 


'& | The barque Isabella, Captain Kurtz, from Philadelphia 
place. It is not thus: “The Assembly do cordial-\to Amsterdam, had been wrecked on the English 


ject of this Society shall be to assist congregations | /y and ex animo adopt the Confession of Faith of| coast. The hurricane swept through the midland and 


try and toils of missionaries sent out by the Presby- 
terian church, before they had existence. 


for that year, pp. 156-7. | 

« As the plan on which this Board conduct their 
missions does riot seem to be understood by some, 
it is deemed proper to state it distinctly ; from 
which statement it will appear how well it has been 
adapted to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the relation they sustain to the general 
wants of the Presbyterian church. And here they 
will take the liberty of repeating what was recent- 
ly published by the Board, but not extensively cir- 
culated. | 

“ At no time has either the Board or the Com- 
mittee acted on a plan recently adopted by the 
Home Missionary Society with flattering success: 
that of assisting in making up the support of min- 
isters statedly Sree in a particular conyrega- 
tion or congregations. On this plan, it would, in 
the commencement of the Assembly’s missionary 
operations, have been itnpossible to act, except toa 
very limited extent. Congregations were to ‘be 


a plan. 


the 


directly on it than heretofore. 


hitherto pursued by the Board of Missions. 


to satisfy these applications, as far as their limited 


ticular society. 
found connected with congregations, who, being 
unable to support them, were willing to allow them 


men have been employed by the Board to labour in 


preached where otherwise it would not have been 
preached, it was continued in congregations, who, 
without this indirect aid, might have lost their pas- 
tors. In some instances, individuals have been 
employed as missionaries on purpose that they 
inight be enabled to remain pastors of particular 
churches. Many licentiates and ordained ministers 
have been located on missionary fields to which 
they were sent. Some have been commissioned 
to itinerate in particular regions, with an express 
view to a permanent settlement; and in this way 
have become settled pastors. 


«The Board have three objects in view ; to form 
new congregations, to foster infant and feeble 
churches ; and to effect the settlement of ministers 
as permanent pastors of particular churches. To 
attain these objects, it is necessary to give to some 
missionaries a wider range ; to direct others to la- 
bour in narrower bounds ; and tosend some to pla- 
ces with a view to a settlement. And so soon as 
they shal] obtain funds for the purpose they will as- 
sist feeble churches in maintaining stated pastors. 
But had they acted on this plan exclusively, what 
would have become of those dé@stitute regions in 
which a few years ago there were no churches, but 
now, through the instrumentality of the Assembly’s 
missionaries, there are many flourishing christian 
societies? Indeed from a single state, applications 
would have been made sufficient to absorb all their 
funds. | 

“The Assembly has given to the Board a very 
large field to cultivate. Furnish them with means 
sufficiently ample, and put missionaries, in suffi- 
cient number, at their command, and they will 
plant the gospel in every small district of this 
country. But while their means are so limited and 
the field of labour so extensive, and such numerous 
and urgent calls for aid are reaching them from 
every quarter; how can they circumscribe the ope- 
rations of their missionaries, as much as they could 
and would do, if their means were more abundant.” 


II. My second remark is, that in originating 
missions, neither the old synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, nor the General Assembly, had to 
encounter any difficulty arising from DIVERSITY OF. 
THEOLOGICAL VIEWS: 

In those halcyon days, all belonging to the Pres- 
byterian church, were honest Presbyterians ; all, 
with few exceptions, sincerely believed the doc- 
trines of her standards, and sincerely approved her 
form of government. They felt that, as a church 
they were bound to propagate the gospel among 
the destitute, and to conduct missions. This is 
fully sustained by the historical sketch given in the 
preceding numbers. 

But tempora mutantur ; difficulties do now arise 
from diversity of theological views. The action of 
the church, in the regular discharge of her duty, a 
duty in which from her early establishment in this 
country she has been engaged, is impeded and dis- 
turbed by her own members. What is the cause 
of this unhappy state of things, so different from 
what had occurred in former times? The author of 
the Plea affirms, * that our church, as such, in her 
highest court. is not well adapted by her mode of 
organization, to superintend and direct the work of 
missions, either faithfully or efficiently.” This we 
deny. 
is admirably formed by its constitution, to become 
a Great Missionary Society ; and the Genera] As- 


We do| gree, harmonized with the liberty which the majo- 
not condemn them for reaping the harvest; but| rity claimed of receiving the Confession of Faith, 
they are reprehensible in forgetting their obliga- | for substance, without being bound to adopt all the} " 
tions to others, and sending unsound ministers to | doctrines contained in that document. The answer 
Presbyterian congregations. Allow me to cite a| is expressed very differently in such a way as to 
passage or two referring to the point, from the re- | certify, that they do adopt all the doctrines of the 
port of the Board of Missions for 1827. It was pub- | Confession of Faith which Mr. Barnes was accused 
lished in the Appendix to the Assembly’s minutes of — Thus it is written: “So far is the 


the charges of Dr. Junkin, that they do cordially | ; 
and ex animo adopt the Confession of Faith of our| and to some of his acts. He likewise announces his 
church, on the points of doctrine in question, ac-| j 
cording to the obvious and prevalent interpretation ; | public life altogether, and his determination of paying 
and do regard it as a whole, as the best epitome of| a visit to France. 

the doctrines of the Bible ever formed.” nat i 
observed that the saving clause coming in the last | nounced that the commercial intercourse of the United 
meinber of the sentence, which it qualifies, does| > 
not qualify the first member; and consequently 
that the majority of the Assembly have declared 
that they receive all that the Confession of Faith 
states in regard to thoSe points of doctrine, to which 
the charges brought by Dr. Junkin against Mr. 
Barnes related. 

Now, let us institute an inquiry in reference to| , melancholy importance, as regards the situatiun of 
some of the points of doctrine in question, and see } affairs in that country. From those portions of our | Washington city and Georgetown is carried of hitsé- 


and infant churches; and so far as our funds, and | by ordinary generation, sinned in him and fell 
the relation the Board sustains to the Presbyterian | with him, in his first transgression.” Sin and guilt 
church at large will allow, we design to act more | are inseparable. 
The remark is made | imputed, the sin was imputed; and ifhis posterity 
to show the propriety and necessity of the course | sinned in him, they of course became guilty. AS|g jain. The trial of strength between the present Mi- 
| Adam represented his posterity in the covenant of| ,: 
“ Standing connected with the whole Presbyte-| works, he acted for them, and consequently his| ; 
rian church, applications for aid have come from all | violation of the covenant was justly imputed to| active intervention, in the affuirs of Spain. However | charter, the stockholders —_ perfectly responsible 
our destitute regions; and consequently the Board, | them. it may be disguised under the formal language bor- | for all its obligations.----Com. Adv, | 


freedom and the power of the will. 


The fact is, that the Presbyterian chureh | 


ssembly from countenancing the errors alleged in | ; 


Let it be 


by their own declaration. 
1. The first doctrine to which the inquiry shall be | ' 


formed ; and to form them the labour of missiona- | directed, relates to the imputation of Adam’s first | © 
ries was necessary; and indeed no society acting | stn. The Confession says, Chap. 6. Sect. 3. “ They 
exclusively on this plan, can do any service but by | (our first parents) being the root of all mankind, 
reaping what other men have sown, or building on | the yuilt of this sin was imputed, and the same | ; 
foundations Jaid by others. This remark is not| death in sin-and corrupted nature was conveyed | yjolent distractions have receritly contributed.” 
made to express any disapprobation.of the benevo. | to all their posterity, descending from them by or- 
lent efforts of those who have chosen to act on such | dinary generation.” ‘The shorter Catechism says, | party would in the least degree lessen the evil. 
On the contrary, we feel disposed to com-| in answer to the 16th question, “ The covenant 
mend the endeavours made in this way to secure | being made with Adam, not only for himself, but | volution every hour,” and conflict succeeds to conflict, 
rmanent settlement of ministers in feeble | for his posterity; all mankind descending from him | mutiny to defeat, and exccution to mutiny. 


If the guilt of Adam’s sin was 


Does Dr. Skinner or Dr. Peters, do the majority | r 


Do not |§ 


the sins of our immediate parents? | 
2: A second point of doctrine to which the in- 


all actual transgressions.” Chap. 6. Sect. 4. 

** Man by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly 
lost ALL ABILITY of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation; so as a natural man being 
altogether averse from that which is good, and dead 
in sin, is not able, by his own strength to convert, 
himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” Chap. 9. 
Sect. 3. What is the obvious interpretation of this 
article? Does it not deny in the most explicit 
terins, all ability in fallen man to convert himself 
or even to prepare himself for this change? In the 
first section of this chapter natural LIBERTY is at- 
tributed to the will of man; but natural liberty 
cannot mean natural aBiLity, because this would 
contradict the third section which affirms that man 
by his fall hath lost all ability of will to any spir- 
itual good accompanying salvation, and contradict 
the second section which distinguishes between the 
Dr. Beecher 
in his late trial artfully confounded what the Con- 
fession of Faith speaks of as two different things 
that are not to be confounded, the liberty and the 
ability of the will; and assumed it as not to be 
doubted, that the Confession of Faith attributes to 
man natural ability. This was a miserable sophism; 
and is it not wonderful that a man of such intelli- | 
gence as Dr. Beecher did not see it to be 2 so-| 
phism ? 

Does Dr. Skinner, or Dr. Peters believe this ar- 
ticle according to its obvious meaning? or do the 
majority of the last Assembly believe it? Can 
ministers, who in preaching teach that sinners 
have “full power, ample ability to do the will of 
God,” believe this article? Are they not in the 
habitual practice of contradicting it? Is not their 
preaching utterly inconsistent with the declaration 
they solemnly made in their answer to the two 
protests? 


3. The third doctrine: From Chap, 10; Sect. 2; 
it is evident, that the Confession of Faith teaches 
that man is passive, not active in regeneration: 
“This effectual call is of God’s free and special 
grace alone; hot from any thing at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether Passive therein, until, be- 
ing quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he 
is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to em- 
brace the grace offered and conveyed in it.” ) 

Does Dr. Skinner or Dr. Peters, or the majority 
of the last Assembly believe this article? Can 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, who teach 
publicly the activity of sinners in regeneration be- 
lieve it?’ Are they not in the habit of speaking in 
direct contradiction to its plain and obvious mean- 
ing ? 

4. The fourth doctrine: “ Those whom God 
effectually calleth he also freely justifieth, not by 
infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning 
their sins, and by accounting and accepting their 
persons as righteous: not for any thing wrought in 
them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone: 
not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or 
any other evangelical obedience to them, as their 
righteousness; but by imputing the obedience and 
satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on him end his righteousness by faith ; 
which faith they have not of themselves, it is the 
gift.of God.” 

“Faith, thus receiving and resting on Christ | 
and Mis righteousness, is the alone instrument of | 
justification ; yet is not alone in the person justi- 


stocks of farm yards scattcred to the winds. 


ra 


have with Spain, the Herald says :— 


bers will be signalized by events very important to 
the whole of continental 


“ From the original corruption, whereby we are | the French army under his command in the Algerine 
contiguous regions, or in a field more remote from | utterly indisposed, DISABLED, and made opposite to | cxpedition. Unless speedily reintorced, it was expected 
their residence; and thus, while the gospel was | all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed | that he would find it diificult to bear up against the 
Arabs. 


Nicholas is afflicted with mental aberraticn, which ex: 
hibits itself in a most painful manner. 
the disease has been augmented by a fall froin a sled, 
which the Emperor received while sledding down a 
“ Russian Mount.” 


covered in Russia, and that one regi:nent in particular 
was deeply compromised by it. 


der date of New Orleans, Jan. 1; we learn by late ar- 
rivals from Velasco, that all uneasiness respecting the 
invasion of Texas had Ceased. 
at their quarters. 
it was calculated thete wéré front cight to ten thou- 


two great parties in Texas, the Austin and Houston ; 


sea and latid. 


that are unable to support the Gospel Ministry.” | our church, as a whole, as the best epitome of the | southern counties, prodacing dreadful havoc. Coaches 
This society has entered into other men’s labours; doctrines of the Bible ever formed, according to the} were upset, trees and houses blown down, and the 
they have reaped a harvest prepared by the indus- | Obvious and most prevalent interpretation.” Had 
it been thus expressed, it-would have, in some de-| lives were lost in different parts of the kingdom, and 
much property destroyed by the sudden inundations 
which succeeded the torrents of rain. 


Man 


London did 
ot escape the fury of the storm, but suffered great 


damage. 


Gen. Jackson and Louis Phillippe-—lIt is stated that 


at the andience which General Cass, the American 
Minister, had of the King, he delivered to his Majesty 
a private letter fron General Jackson, disavowing, in 
a manner most honourable to himself, all the injurious 


nterpretations given to certain phrases used by him 
n his celebrated message to the American Congress, 


ntended retirement from the Presidency, and from 


It is elsewhere stated that General Cass had an. 


tates and the south of France, was about to be re- 


newed with redoubled vigor. 


The, situation of affairs in Spain and Portugal is 


truly distressing. Those peninsula nations have been 
for years torn by intestine broils, with making one 
step in advance, without gaining at all upon national 
happiness. Of Portugal the London Herald observes: 


“ The last intelligence from Portugal is fraught with 


ng of whose pretensions the recent dissentions and 
Nor does it appear that the snecess of the Miguclite 


Nor is it better with Spain. ‘ There teems with re- 


With reference to the relation which France is to 
“ The opening of the Session of the French Cham- 
Europe, and especially to 


owed from the quadruple treaty, or framed upon the 


funds would permit, were compelled to scatter their | of the last Assembly, believe this doctrine of the | opposing interpretations of that document, the real 
labours over widely extended missionary fields. | Confession of Faith and of the Shorter Catechism, | question will be, whether the cause of Spanish Bonds 
Still, however, they have, from the beginning of | according to its obvious interpretation? 
their operations, effected, to a considerable extent, | some of them ridicule the idea of imputed sin 1 
what has become an exclusive object with a par-| and atfirm with Mr. Barnes, that we have no more 
Many valuable ministers were! to do with Adam’s sin, than we have to do with 


hall or shall not be supported by French bayonets? 


Naelii Claussel has suffered great losses among 


It is stated in the London papers that the Emperor 


It is said that 


It was reported on the authority of lettcrs from 
Berlin, that a military conspiracy had been dis- 


TEA 
By the correspondent of the New York Courier, un, 


The army remained 
The citizens were all armed; and 
sand riflemen in the country. There are said to be 


but their oppositiom to each other is conducted with 
moderation.* Emigration actitely continues, both by 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Indian Affauirs—We understand, (says the Macon 
Telegraph of the 5th inst.) that a fresh eruption of the 
Creck Indians ha& broken out. Two plantations 
twenty miles below Columbus, on the Hatchachubby 
creek; have been ransacked and burnt, and one or two 
negroes killec: A great alarm prevails in and about 
Columbus. A company of fiity men started in pursuit 
of the Indians, but with what success we have yet to 
learn. 
Arkarisas Gazette of Dec. 20; sdys :—John Ross, 
the celebrati:d Indian Chiet; has been, for several weeks 
past among the western Cherokees, for the purpose, it 
is said; of getting up a delezation from them to join 
the delegations from Georgia, to proceed to Washing- 
ton city, for the purpose of inducing the Government 
to renounce Schermerhorn’s ‘I'reaty, to which, it 13 
averred they never gave their consent. _ 
‘Tuck-c-batch-i-had-jo, with two or three thousand 
Creeks, has stopped above Pott’s, it is said, and will go 
no farther until it suits him. He says he is west of 
the Mississippi, and there is no power to compel him 
to proceed. ; 
Death of Black Hawk—We \carn from the Galena 
(Illinois) Advertiser, that this celebrated Indian Chief 
is no more. He was unfortunately drowned on his 
return from making a treaty while crossing the Jowa 
river in a small cance. ? 


Dreadful Accident—Tho Troy Budget states, that 
one day last week, a number of boys were skating on 
Fish Creck, in the town of Schaylerville; Saratoga 
county, N. Y. and the ice gave way, when fitteen were 
precipitated in the water, nine of whem were drowncd. 


Shipwrecks—During the year 1836, there were lost 
on the coast of the United States, 56 ships and barques 
—97 brigs, 121 schooners, t2 sloops, 30 boats, and 826 
lives. 

Specie—The importation of gold and silver coin and 
bullion during the year 1836, was $ 2,366,372, and 
the exports $4,435,815, leaving a balance in the eoun- 
try of $7,730,557. 


National Intelligencer that in the cases of Richard H. 
and Henry White, indicted for burning the Treasury, 
and ander trial before the Circuit Cosrf, that the Jury 
affirm that they were guilty ef the act, but are saved 
from its penalty by the limitation of the law as to the 


discharge the debt of all those that are thus justi- 
fied, and did make @ PROPER, REAL, AND FULL SA- 
TISFACTION (0 his Father's justice in their behalf. 
-Yet, in as much as he was given by the Father for 
them, and his obedience and satisfaction accepted 
in their stead, and both freely, not for any thing in 


fectly consistent with the most glorious display of 


y | in conveying fire tvood to the vessel. 


assembled on Wednesday. 
Suffolk, was re-elected President of the Senate, and 
Charles Calhoun, Esq. Clerki In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Julius Rockwell, 
er, and Luther 8. Cushing, Esq. Clerk. "After the 

organization, the Governor and Council joined the two . 


Burning of the Treasury—We are informed by the 


Fire and ife-—The Somerset (Pa.) Whig? 
contains the follow account : “On 
turday hi ht the Ist mber, the house of Mr. Jacob 
Folk, of Etklitk township in this cousity, took Gre’and 
burnt to the ground, with the wholé 6f its contents. 
So rapid were the flames after it was discovered, that 
not a single article could be saved neithd? clothing or 
any thing else ; loss estiniated at about $1200. 
the most heart rending is still to relate; tW#o' children, 
one a boy of 8 years old; the other’ a girl 7 ears, 
who slept in the setond story, perished in. thes. 
How the fire originated; we have not ascertained:” 


The Market—There has been a great advarge in’ 
several articles of daily consumption, during the week,’ 
Liverpool coal is selling at retail from the vessel, 
$14 per cha!ldron, and from the yard at @15. ‘The, 
Nova Scotia at from g12 to 13; Schuylkill broken a 
delivered $13, and not broken $12; this is full an ad- 
vance of $1 per ton. Western flour is quoted at g12 

nd.12.25, which is an advance on this day week of 
$1. 24; rye flour is up to $8.50.—New York Com. 


dv 


_, For Grain.—The sales of foreign grain during 
the week, have been rather active, and at an advarco 
on former rates. The total amount of saleg has been 
about twenty-three thousand bushels, yiz. 3400 red 
German wheat; $2,06 to $2,10, 2000 white Dantsic at 
$2,124; 2000 white and red German at prices which 
have hot transpired, and 6000 do: rye at 1,45 to },49. 
Great Fire at Detroit.—A dreadfal fire broke in 
the city of Detroit, about 3 o'clock, on the morning of 
the 4th inst. The extreme severity of the weather 
rendered it difficilt to procure water for the cngines. 
It was, however, at length obtained, and the progress 
of the flames arrested ; but not umil eeventeen persons 
had lost their property by the pattia) of total destruc. 
tion of their stores and houses. 
Fire—The United States Arscnal at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, (says the New Haven Palladium of the 
14th inst.) containing 70,000 stand of arms; was én- 
tirely destroyed by fire oni Wednesday last. The 
value of property destroyed ¢anhot be muéh short of 
a million of dollars. 3 

Shocking Occurrence.—The Détroit Daily Advers 
tiser of the 6th instant says; We learn that on Thurs- 
day last, Captain Stannard, of the brig Ramsey Crooks; 
(now ice bound about three miles from shore, below 
Malden) with the mate and two seamen, weré ciigaged 
They were near. 
night, overtaken by @ violent snow storm, lost sight of 
the vessel and the shore, and wandered on the ice all 
night. The mate and one of the seamen were frozen 
to death, Captain Stannard and the other hand reached 
the shore in the morning, badly frozen. The vessel 
was left in the care of the cook. 


Improvements.----We are pleased to. learn that the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimére Rail Road 
Company, have purchased the old floating bridge at 
Gray’s Ferry Philadelphia, and all the privileges at- 
tached, from the former owners of the property, with © 
the view to remove the present structure; and su ply 
its place with one of a more safe and convenient form. 
The company, we understand, have applied to the 
Legislature for authority to construct a bridge, which 
shall accommodate both rail road and ordinary travel. 
ling, binding themselves to remove the present one as 
s00n as the new one shall be completed: The art of 
bridgebuilding has arrived at such perfection, that we 
have no doubt a bridge may be built which shall obstruct 
the navigation far leds than that which is at present 
located there. The delay and danger attendant én 
crossing the old bridge has long been the subject of 
complaint and we congratulate our citizens on the 
prospect of having it removedi.--- Inquirer. 


Attempt to Rob the Mail...--The U. S..Mail between 


whether the majority of the Assembly will] abide | Lisbon correspondent’s letters, to the 2d inst. which | back, by a boy of about 17 years old. On Friday he 
we published in a second edi:ion of the Morning He- | was attacked by robbers, who seized the mail bag and 

ald of yesterday, it will be seen, that whilst the ener- | would have made off with it, had they not been fright. 

ies and efficiency of the existing government are pa- | ened off by the arrival of a young man, who most 

lysed by domestic faction, cabal, and c'ub at home, | seasonably “ came to the rescue.” 

its very existence is threatened from without, by the 

movements of the Miguelite party, to the strengthen- 


Massachusetts—The Legislature of Massachusetts 
‘Horace Mann, Esq. of 


. was re-elected Speak. 


branched of the Legislature, and proceeded to the Old 


South Church, where the Annual Election Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Doctor Dana, of Newbury- 
port: 


Santa Anna—Gen: Santa Anna and suite, have arri- 


ved at Washington city. 


Bank Arrangement..---The United States Bank of 


nisters of the King of the French and the late Minis- | Pennsylvania, we learn, has purchased the Insurance 
crial party will, of course, be upon the question of Bank of Columbus, Geo: This bank has a perpetual 


FROM FLORIDA. 
The Washington Globe of Tuesday contains two 


This is the real battle to be fought in the Legislative | despatches from Gen. Jessup, both dated Fort Brooke 
Chambers of France. They who call themselves the | (Tampa Bay) December 23. He states that his Indian 
supporters of the quadruple treaty, care very little | scouts and spies, although constantly employed since 
about political principles, but they care a great deal | the 18th, had not discovered a sign of hostile Indians, 
about their own pockets, and for that interest they 
Bol ; : : will contend with all the enthusiasm of French viva- | che; that the trails were all in a southerly dircction, 
to act as missionaries fur a few months in the year, | quiry may be directed, is, that of the inability of | city. 
or had stipulated for only a part of their time. Such | sinners. 


at or near any of the strong holds on the Wythalocuo. 


and his presumption was that Osceola, if not deserted 
by his followers, had gone to join Mitanopy; Jumper, 
and Philip, and compel them to restme hostilitizs ‘by 
drawing the war into their neighbourhood: 

Brig. Gen. Armistead was left in command on the 
Wythlocooche; with orders to scour the country be- 
tween that river and Fort King. Lt. Col: Foster had 
been orderca to erect a work on the river, at the point 
where crossed by the Fort King road; and a wagon 
train was to leave Fort Brooke on the 24th, to supply 
this new work with subsistence, forage, tools, &c. Be. 
tween Fort Brooke and the new work, 25 miles from 
the former and 29 miles from the latter, is Fort Fos- 
ter; and this; with the new work and Fort Aristrong, 
15 miles farther North, the post at Volusia, and that 
near the mouth of the river, is thought by Gen. Jesup 
sufficient for the present. 
Commodore Dallas arrived at Fort Brooke on the 
23d; and had offered to furnish men ftom the vessels 
under his command, to defend the depots, or perform 
any other service at the posts, or in water expeditions, 
which might be thought necessary. The offer was 
gladly accepted. An officer with a party of sailors 
was to ascertain the practicability of navigating the 
river, and Fort Clinch, near its mouth, would be gar- 
risoned by marines from the naval force under the 
command of Commodore Dallas. 

Major Nelson arrived from Fort Clinch on the 
evening of the 23d, with four companies of mounted 
voluntecre—and these, with the Alabama volunteers, 
increased General Jesup’s mounted force to nearly 


Gen. Jesup adds: You shall not be disappointed in 
my efforts, though you may be in their results. ‘The 
country is so extensive and contains so many hiding 
places for large as well as small parties, that the enemy 
may escape me: 

am greatly embarrassed by tke difficulty of ob- 
taining labourers, drivers, and artificers. If the war 
should not be brought to a close in a few wecke, 
sliall sénd to Cuba for mule drivers, and to New Or. 
leans for artificers and labourers, 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Philadelphia, on Wednésday morning last, 
18th inst. in the 68th year Of Iris age, Mr. Wittian W. 
Woopwaknh, late Theologi¢al Bookseller and publisher. 
Mr. Woodward was for many yeats a Ruling Elder in 
the Presbyterian Chareh, formerly in the first Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, when under the Pastoral 
charge of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and at the time of 
his decease, in the scventh Presbyterian Charch of 
Philadelphia. He was justly esteemed a tree friend 
piety, and a lover of the erdmances of 


— at his residence in Greenwich township, War- 
rett Gonnty, New Jersey, on Saturday morning, De. 
} cember 31st, Tuomas Stewart, Esq,, in the 85th year 
of his age. ae 

[The obituary notice of Mr. Stewart shall appear in 
our next.) 

COLONIZATION SERMON. 

The Rev. O. Douglass, with divine permission, will 
preach a sermon, on Colonization, next Sabbath after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, in the Baptist Church, in Second 
street, below Arch. - 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. 


A Sermon will be delivered.on to mrorrew (Sunday) 
evening, at 7 o’clock, in the Chureh.on Walnut at 
the corner of 12th street, by the Rev.. Mr. 
to the Young Men of the Phifade!phia Institute. 

A Sermon will be delivered on to masrow (Sanday)- 
}evening at 7 o’clock, in the Curch on Coates below 


‘time within whieh the accused were brought to trial. 


per. The first number was actually in their hands 


‘superintendence and direction of this So- 


sembly by its orginization, is well adapted to take 
a general 


fied. but is ever accompanied with all other saving | 
graces, and is no dead faith; but worketh by leve. 


The case, however, not yet finally disposed of. 


Fourth street, by the Rev. Mr. Davis, to the Young 
Men of the Northern Liberties Institute. 
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_ "THE LAND OF REST.” | 


é 


viet dale, 
_ Where many 4 beauteous flower 
‘Waves to the gentle gale; 
A little cottage there, 
swe 

With daylight from e hill. 

But not there that rest, 

* Death stands within the door, 
The winds come sweeping by, 


.. * The flowers are bright no more. 


Then where's that land of rest, 
Where sing the happy birls 
re sing the happy bi 
And jolie thes etty flowers. 
If not in princely wealth, 
Where want hath taken wings 
Where rolls the shining ; 
Where golden fountains spring. 
If not where love can greet, 
When evening’s shadows come, 
The labourer from his toil — 
The cotter to his home. 


Beyond the tread of time 
The waste of rolling years, 
Beyond this changing clime 
Its sunlight and its tears 
Above, wa 
nih 
Bathed in an ocean flood 
Of ever living light— 
There is a sweet green isle 
Where crystal fountains play, 
_ And breezes all the while ~ 
From fragrant grottos stray. 
There clouds no make 
On that eternal sky, 
Unruffied by a storm, 
Unsullied by a sigh, 
There peace is like a flood, 
And love’s an ocean there, 
There crime hath never trod, 
Nor sought a dwelling near. 
There angels have their home, 
‘And there the dove her nest, 
And there the wearied one 
An never ending rest. 


From the United States Gazette. 
Lines on THE DeaTu oF A Frienp—J. E. C.***** 
THE CHRISTIAN’S LAST HOUR. 


He is armed for the contest, no terrors are there, 

For the angels encamped with their leaders are near, 
A light mid the darkness disperses the gloom, 

And circles with brightness the path to the tomb. 


Through the clouds that are sundered swells the 
anthem of love, 
From the harps of the ransom’d inviting above, 
From the night and its darkness, the storm and its 


tears 
From the waste of the autumn, and ravage of years. 


How bright is that passage, how calm is its close, 
How and sweetly the dying saint gocs. 
From faith to fruition, from promises given, 

To the home of the blest in the gardens of heaven. 


As the sun from the darkness see that spirit emerge, 
From the swellings of Jordan its mist and its surge. 
Oh how bright is that hour, ’tis one of reward, 
There blest are the dying who die in the Lord. 


J. 


From the Watchman. 
NOAH’S RAVEN. 


All silent was the sea, 

The sea without a shore, 
The winds that blew so free 
Had sunk—their work was o’er. 


An awful stillness reigns 
While millions darkly sleep 
Down on the hills and plains, 


Or floating on the deep. 


Now from the lonely ark 

A gloomy raven flies; 

_ Waving his pinions dark 
_ Along the silent skies. 


Sad emblem, of return 

Of sin and sorrow here, 3 
Man soon again shall mourn, 
For death once more draws near. 


But see ! a dove’s white wings 
now, 

joyfully it brings 
A peaceful olive bough. 


So is this world a place 
' Of sorrow, and of love, 
- And still fly o’er its face 
The raven and the dove. 


MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 


Dr. Franklin, who, from a journeyman Prin- 
ter became one of the greatest men in the civi- 
lized world, and whose Life, written by him- 
self is a beautiful illustration of what may be 
effected by industry and application. Watt, 
the improver of the steam-engine, and there- 
by the donor of one of the greatest gifts ever 
bestowed on the human race by man, was a 
mathematical instrument maker, in a very 
humble sphere. His labours have benefitted 
mankind to the extent of thousands of mil- 
lions, and his own family, by upwards of one 
million sterling.* Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the great improver of the cotton-mill, was a 
common barber. The great Dr. Hutton was 
a coal porter. Huddart, an eminent mathe- 
matician and mechinist, and known from his 
improvements in the manufacture of cordage, 
was ashoemaker. Brindley, a man brought 
forwatd by the Duke of Bridgewater, from 
the humble condition of a common labourer, 
unable to read or write, became the greatest 
civil engineer of his day, for the construction 
of canals. Bramah was a common joiner, 
and eatablished himself: as a mechinist in 
London, where he became celebrated for his 
various inventiens, among which the hydros- 
tatic press, and his locks stand pre-eminent. 


keslie, who fills a professor's chair in the 
’ University of Edinburgh, was a common 


shepherd-boy. ‘Stevenson, who built the 
light-howse on the Bellock, (which is dry only 
once or twice for a few hours in the year,) a 
work of great difficulty and merit, was a tin 
plate worker. 


is calculated that Mr. Watt's improvement of the 
steam engine is ot present anannual saving of labour to 
Great Britain of 25 millions sterling! And that, with 
a lation of 14 millions, she is equal in resources, 

the assiatance of the steam engine, to a popula- 
tion of 117 millions! This will explain the power and 
rank which Great Britain holds among the pagions of 
Europe, being in resources actually superior @ all that | 


wai 


From Recollections of Jotham Anderson. 
A CHAPTER FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


‘My college life, on which I now entered, 


1 was like that of many other young men. | 
j applied myself zealously to the duties requi- 
| red of me, and became ambitious of distinc- 
jtion. My 


thirst for knowledge increased, 
and with it my desire of eminence. I allow- 
ed myself little time for sleep or recreation. 
I denied myself even food, that I might sit 


jat my books without the necessity of exer- 
| cise to help digestion. 


I know not how it 
was, but gradually and insidiously literary 
distinction became my ruling passion. My 
Bible was consulted less frequently, my sea- 
sons of devotion were hurried over, and even 
the worship of the Sabbath came at last to be 
attended by me with little interest or feel- 
ing. 

I was sometimes uneasy at perceiving the 
change that had taken place in my affections, 
and felt alarmed for the result. But I satis- 
fied myself with saying, that as soon as I 
should be relieved from my present hurry, or 
have finished the study I had now on hand, I 
should have leisure to resume my religious 
vigilance. But this leisure did not come, and 
[ suffered myself stillto goon. I quieted the | 
remonstrances of my mind with the persua- 
sion that a man cannot feel equally engaged 
at all times on any subject; and that at any 
rate | was preparing myself for the duties of 
life, and why was not this as acceptable ser- 
vice as the performance of my religious du- 
ties? Then, if conscience answered that the 
preparation for future duty is no excuse for 
neglecting present duty, I stifled the sugges- 
tion by burying my thoughts in study. 

I tremble to this day, to think of the haz- 
ard I was 1unning and in how dreadful a ruin 
it might have ended, if it had not pleased God 
to send me a rebuke. I had already entered 
my senior year, and, with a heart full of am- 
bition, was pressing on to realize, in the ho- 
nours before me, the darling object of my 
hope. I had overplied my powers, and they 
gave way. My body refused to sustain the 
labours of my mind, and, after four weeks of 
severe illness it was thought I must sink to 
the tomb. 

Of the early part.of iny sickness I have no 
recollection, except of a confused. feeling of 
disappointment and vexation at being stopped 
and frustrated in my career. It seems to me 
like some long dream, in which I was strug- 
gling with envious and malicious foes, who 
were conspiring against my improvement and 
reputation. I seemed at length to awake 
from the dream, and found myself a feeble 
and helpless man, stretched upon my bed, 
and attended by friends whose anxious coun- 
tenances revealed to me their fears. 

‘ What is that bell for?’ was the first ques- 
tion [ asked. 

Jt is tolling for the Exhibition,’ said iny 
friend. | 

‘The Exhibition! said I, starting with 
surprise ; ‘ how long have I been sick ?” 

‘ Nearly four weeks.’ 

‘Exhibition !’ I repeated—‘ and I am not 
ready; 1 canrot be there ;—when [ had so 
depended on it—so longed for it—and here 
{ am shut out from - When shall I be 
able to go out, ‘Thompson ? | 

‘You must lie still,’ said Thompson, ‘ you 
are too weak to talk; keep yourself quiet.’ 
And he withdrew from the bed. 

Thompson’s voice and manner struck me, 
and I at once suspected the truth. Never 
shall I forget the feeling that came over me, 
as the conviction flashed across my mind that 
{[ was dangerously ill. A cold thrill run 
through my frame, and the sweat issued upon 
my forhead. ‘And is this,’ thought I, ‘ the 
end of all my toils, the completion of my 


| hopes? Is it all to end in an early grave and 


a forgotten memory? Spare me, O God, that 
1 may recover strength before I go hence to 
be seen no more.’ 

As soon as my first surprise was over, I set 
myself to collect my thoughts as well as I 
was able, and to prepare my mind for the 
event, And now the wide extent of my fol- 
ly became visible at once. I saw the full 
measure of my negligence, and the whole 
unworthiness of my delusion. I felt the 
emptiness of that ambition, for which I had 
sacrificed my religious affections, and would 
have given the world to return to that spiri- 
tual frame which I had possessed two years 
before. ‘Then I thought of my privileges, my 
opportunities, the discipline I had passed 
through, the early instructions of my mother, 
the faithful counsels of my father; and as I 
thought of him, I involuntarily spoke out, 
‘ Has my father been sent for, Thompson?” 

Thompson looked at me with surprise, and 
after a few moments’ hesitation answered, 
yes, and that he was expected to arrive to- 
morrow. 

To-morrow came, and at the expected hour 
my father entered the chamber. He had evi- 
dently come froma hurried journey, and wore 
a countenance of anxiety and grief. I held 
out my hand, and he took it without speaking. 
We both were thinking of a separation, and 
for some moments could not trust ourselves 
with our voices. At length I broke silence, 
for [ had been fortifying myself for the inter- 
view, and had my powers under my control. 

‘ My father,’ said I, ‘I rejoice to see you. 
I know why you are come, and shall feel the 
easier for your presence. You led me in the 
beginning of life, and if my life must close, 
it is a consolation to lean on you at the last.’ 

‘The wil! of God be done,’ said he. ‘I 
had hoped it would be otherwise ordered ; but 
the will of God be done. Iam glad to find 
you look upon it so calmly. Your religion 
supports you, as [ thought it would. 

‘[ trust in God’s mercy,’ said I; ‘I need 
it. O, my father, you do not know how fool- 
ish I have been, and how nearly I have lost 
myself in the love of worldly honours.’ And 
I told him the state of my mind for some time 
previous. ‘ But,’ I continued, ‘I have hum- 
bled myself before God, and cast myself on 
his compassion. I have thrown away my 
false ambition, and renewed my vows and 


prayers, and I hope I have found pardon and | 


peace. I have given up everything to my 
Maker, and trust I may depart in hope. 
Father, give me your blessing.’ 

He knélt down by my bed and prayed. My 
soul was thrilled by the sound of that voice; 
so familiar and so loved, and a thousand ten- 
der recollections crowded upon my mind. 1 
was refreshed and strengthened as I listened, 
and lifted nearer to heaven. : 

A long silence continued after he had 
ended, while we both pursued our own reflec- 
tions. At length I untied from my neck the 
locket containing my mother’s hair, and 
handed it to my father. ‘I wish to leave 
this,’ said J, ‘to my sister Jane, with the same 
injunction with which my dear mother gave 
it to me. ‘Tell her that it has been a talis- 
man to me in many a difficulty and. tempta- 
tion ; and that if I had never suffered myself 


to be unmindful to it, I should have been 


spared the only pain I feel at this time. Bid 
her, therefore, wear it in memory of her de- 
ceased brother and mother, and as a pledge 
that she will never pass a day without prayer; 
remembering that if we cannot see how she 
fulfils the pledge, God does; and the day is 
coming when we shall know also.’ 

I was too feeble to pursue the conversation, 
and soon became faint, I thought myself 
dying. After I had revived, I could catch 
from the oceasional whispers in the room, that 
it was thought I could not live through ano- 
ther night. I had nothing further which I 
wished to say, and I lay quietly, in the per- 
fect possession of my powers, waiting the sig- 
nal to depart. O, the indescribable subli- 
mity of that hour! Words cannot picture the 
solemnity of feeling which pervaded my 
mind, as my thoughts flew, in the pressure 


jand excitement of the season, with the rapi- 


dity of lightning, to the past and to the future, 
to my own life ; to the truths of Christianity ; 
to the perfections of God ; to the promises of 
Christ ; to the prospects of Heaven; and the 
whole was framed with an intense energy, of 
which I can now hardly canceive, into a per- 
petual mental prayer. ‘Thus was I occupied 
until sleep overcame me, and I was lost in 
forgetfulness. 

It was ordained that we should be deceived. 
He who had brought me low, intended but to 
chasten and heal me ; and when I had learned 
all that a death bed could teach, he again 
breathed health into my frame, and bade me 
live to praise him. 

‘Seek first the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness thereof, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’ 

These words were perpetually present to 
my mind, during my recovery from the illness 
I have mentioned, and gave rise to much 
salutary reflection, which helped to establish 
my resolution for the future. I felt how 
easily the one thing needful slips away from 
those who cease to seek it, and how liable 
even a religious man is to lose the substance 
of happiness in pursuing the shadow. I per- 
suaded myself that if the prime objects of 
duty were secured; a man could never feel 
anything actually wanting to his well-being ; 
for it is very evident that the pursuit of the 
highest duty and most permanent good, is con- 
sistent with the pursuit and enjoyment of 
every other object really desirable. 

I experienced the truth of this at once, in 
returning to the studies of my class. My 
great struggle had been to subdue my inordi- 
nate ambition. It had interfered with my re- 
ligion and must be sacrificed. It was a dear 
sacrifice, but I took my resolution, and it was 
performed. ‘The consequence, I supposed 
would be, that I should fall from my standing 
as a scholar, and graduate with less reputa- 
tion than I had coveted. This wasa mortify- 
ing anticipation ; but better risk my scholar- 
ship than my religion, thought I, and [ sum- 
moned firmness to brave the result. This re- 
sult was quite other than I expected. In pro- 
portion as I became indifferent to my reputa- 
tion, for mere reputation’s sake, I found my- 
self able to study and recite with greater ease 
and self-possession. Formerly my extreme 
anxiety to do well, and my morbid dread of 
doing ill, had occasioned an irritability and 
hurry of spirits, which often threw me off my 
self-command, and produced the very.evils I 
sought to avoid. But now, having little de- 
sire except to do my duty, I was cool, collect- 
ed, and preserved the full command of my 
powers. So that, to my surprise, I acquitted 
myself better than formerly, and rose in my 
class, rather than fell. A certain portion of 
every day was sacredly devoted to religious 
exercises and studies; and the time thus ab- 
stracted from classical pursuits, was more than 
compensated by the steadiness of mind and 
equanimity of feeling which it produced. 

There is no state of the mind so happy in 
itself, and at the same time so fitted for suc- 
cess in the duties of the world, and for con- 
tentment amid its difficulties, as the tranquil 
and composed frame of habitual devotion. 


TRACES OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION AMONG 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


| Amongst the Caroline Islands, only six 


weeks sail from Sydney, is Ascension, (about 
11 degrees north latitude) discovered very 
lately by his Majesty’s sloop of war Raven. 
Mr. Oug, now resident of this colony, some 
years back remained there for several months, 
and we have our information from a friend, 
who conversed frequently with Mr. Oug on 
the subject. On the above named Island of 
Ascension the language of the inhabitants is 
more harmonious than in the other islands of 
the South Sea, a great many words ending 
with vowels. There are at the northeast end 


of the island, at a place called Tamen, ruins 
of a town, now only accessible by boats, the 


waves reaching to the steps of the houses. 
The walls are overgrown with bread, cocoa- 
nut, and other ancient trees, and the ruins 
occupy a space of two miles and a half. The 
stones of these edifices are laid bed and 
quoin, exhibiting irrefutable traces of art far 
beyond the means of the present savage in- 
habitants. Some of these hewn stones are 
twenty feet in length by three to five each 
way, and no remains of cement appear. The 
walls have door and window-places. The ru- 
ins are built of stone, which is different from 
that occurring in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. There is a mountain in the island, 
the rocks of which are covered with figures, 
and there are far greater ruins eight miles in 
the interior. The habits of these islanders 
exhibit traces of a different social system ; 
the women do not work exclusively, as is the 
custom in the other islands. After the meals, 
water is carried about by servants for wash- 
ing hands, &c. Asked about the origin of 
these buildings, the inhabitants say that they 
were built by men who are now above. 
(pointing to the heavens.)—Hobartown Cou- 
rier. 


MACHINE FOR TAKING CASTS. 


A new machine for taking casts has been 
lately invented by a gentleman in Paris, and 
is called the Physiognotype. It is of a very 
simple nature, and takes the exact imprint of 
the countenance, without any disagreeable 
sensation, by an application of less than two 
seconds. This instrument is a metallic oval 
plate, pierced with a large quantity of small 
holes very close tegether, and through each 
of which a metallic wire passes with extreme 
facility. ‘These needles have the appearance 
of a brush: the whole is surrounded with a 
double case of tin, which contains warm wa- 
ter, in order to keep the instrument of a pro- 
per temperature with the blood. If any figure 
be applied against this brush of needles, it 
yields to the slightest pressure, and leaves an 
exact mould. ‘The needles are then fixed by 
a very simple process, and from this metallic 
mould the cast is taken. It is in fact a new 


~ 


‘obedience of the Russian soldier. 


application of the principle of a process fami- 
liar to sculptors, by which a fac-similie of a 
model is obtained in marble, the needles in 
that case being driven intothestone. There 
is nothing disagreeable in the application of 
the instrument; but the sensation cannot be 
well described, although, if the Physiognotype 
were not heated, it would feel like immersing 
the face in snow. The impression left is an 
undoubted likeness, and the mask which it 
produces is a fac-simile of the mould. No- 
thing is wanting ; even a vein on the temple 
is faithfully represented. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


The following notice of the immortal Re- 
former, Martin Luther, is from a London 
Magazine for 1831. 

Luther was particularly attached to the 
46th psalm; when tidings were communicated 
of any event, apparently disastrous to the 
church, then emerging from the night of ages 
to behold the day-spring of her spiritual free- 
dom, he turned for consolation and support 
to this beautiful and spirit-stirring composi- 
tion of the Hebrew bard. For loftiness of 
expression, heroism of feeling, and pure de- 
votional sentiment, this psalm is unsurpassed 
—full of the three primal graces of christi- 
anity, faith, hope, charity, the lovely sister- 
hood of the gospel—it will shine forever as 
one of the brightest stars in the heaven of 
sacred poetry. | 

Luther was a poet and musician as well as 
reformer, and his music, and many of his 
hymns still hold a distinguished place in the 
protestant psalmody of the continent. That 
noble hymn and tune of his— 


“Great God, what do I hear and sce,” 


has been long introduced here, and it will be 
sung with solemn rapture by the faithful, 
‘looking for the coming of the Son of Man,” 
in all sanctuaries, until the * vision, which is 
yet for an appointed time,” come when the 
perfected church shall join in higher an- 
thems of the blessed. The prevailing char- 
acter in Luther’s mind was strength—full of 
noble, daring, and magnanimous resolve— 
his words, it has been aptly said were “ half 
battles.” ilis motto was— 


“ High deeds, O Germans, we expcct from you.” 


STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 


Many an unwise parent labours hard and 
lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of 
leaving enough to give his children a start in 
the world, as it is called. Setting a young 
man afloat with money left him by his rela- 


stead of disputing the point with them,. pro- 
posed an experiment, whic 


dier to jump out a third floor window. 
King of Denmark tried the experiment on one 
of his bravest and most loyal soldiers, who on 
his knees refused compliance. The King of 
Poland waved the trial altogether, conceiving 
it to be hopeless; when Peter ordered one of 
his soldiers, the least promising that could be 
picked out, to descend the window. The sol- 
dier merely crossed himself, touched his hat 
according to form, boldly marched to the win- 
dow, and had already one of his legs out, when 
the Emperor stopped him, and told him he 
was satisfied. The Kings were astonished, 
and each made the soldier a present of 100 
ducats, requesting Peter to promote him to 
the rank of officer. ‘The Czar answered that 
he would do so to oblige them, but not to re- 
ward the soldier ; for all his soldiers would do 
as much, and by rewarding them in the same 
way he would. have no soldiers at all. 

Sir Robert Wilson, in his “ Campaigns in 
Poland,” relates that on one occasion, a de- 
tachment, being ordered by Prince Potemkin 
to take possession of a particular post, was 
met on the way by another detachment in full 
retreat, and bringing the information that the 
post was already preoccupied by a numerous 
enemy, and that to advance was*a certain 
eath. ‘ Prince Potemkin must look out for 
that,” exclaimed the gallant band, and pro- 
ceeded to destruction; for not a single man 
escaped.— Boston Jour. 


TAME WILD DUCKS 


A correspondent of a British journal relates 
as an undoubted fact, that a gentleman whose 
estate was on the river North Esk, in Forfar- 
shire, used to amuse himself by laying down 
handfuls of corn, and watching the wild ducks 
regaling themselves on it. He continued this 
so long, that at length when he made his ap- 
pearance near the river, the ducks would fly 
about him in such numbers that the whole of 
the wild ducks in that part of the country 
seemed collected around him. He would then 
throw down the grain, which he kept loose in 
his coat pocket for that purpose. The ducks 
would alight and run to his very feet and gob- 
ble up the corn. He would stoop and lay 
hold of a duck or two, and thrust them into 
his empty pocket; and in this way he sup- 
plied his table with wild ducks fed plump fat 
with his own hand, for many years, without 
firing a gun. He would not allow any body 
to fire a gun near the fields which were fre- 
quented by the ducks, and which were always 
kept in grass, in consequence of the overflow- 


tives, is like tying bladders under the arm Of} ing of the river. The ducks would not come 


one who cannot swim—ten chances to one he 
will loose his bladders and go to the bottom. 
Teach him to swim and then he will never 
need the bladders. Give your child a sound 
education, and you have done enough for 
him. See to it that his morals are pure, his 
mind cultivated, and his whole nature made 
subservient to the laws which govern man, 
and you have given him what will be of more 
value than the wealth of the Indies. You. 
have given him a ‘ start’ which no misfortune 
can deprive him of. The earlier you teach 
him to depend upon his own resources the 
better. 
HINTS FOR HEALTH. 


Persons in health, should never, under any 
circumstances, take medicine. The custom 
which prevails in some families, of adminis- 
tering physic in the spring and fall to prevent 
the attacks of disease, is preposterous in the 
extreme. The only safeguards are tempe- 
rance in eating and drinking, and carefully 
adapting the clothing to the changes of the 
atmosphere. Persons in the vicinity of con- 
tagious disorders, must carefully attend to 
these prescriptions, and by proper exercise, 
cheerful recreation, and strict regard to clean- 
liness, preserve the mind ina state of cheer- 
fulness and activity. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for those visiting warm climates to ab- 
stain entirely from the use of spirituous 
liquors. The great cause of the mortality 
among our seamen visiting the West India 
ports, may be traced to the prevailing use of 
liquors, which heat the blood and induce fe- 
vers in those warm climates. One sick per- 
son only should occupy the same apartment. 
The bed should be a mattras, in case of fe- 
ver, in preference to one of feathers. The 
room should be well ventilated, the light ex- 
cluded, and it should be kept in a state of 
cleanliness. The introduction ef visiters in 
a sick chamber should always be avoided, as 
the air becomes vitiated and unfit for respira- 
tion, and their presence and conversation are 
apt to disturb the patient. The room of the 


sick should always be kept quiet and free as 
possible from noise and talking. 


INSTINCTIVE LOVE OF FLESH IN TIGERS. 
A party of gentlemen from Bombay, one 


day visiting the stupendous cavern temple of | 


Elephants, discovered a tiger’s whelp in one 
of the obscure recesses of the edifice. Desi- 
rous of kidnapping the cub, without encoun- 
tering the fury of its dam, they took it up 
hastily and cautiously, and retreated. Be- 
ing left entirely at liberty, and extremely 
well fed, the tiger grew rapidly, appeared 
tame and fondling as a dog, and in every 
respect entirely domesticatec. At length, 
when it had attained a vast size, and notwith- 
standing its apparent gentleness, it began to 
inspire terror by its tremendous powers of 
doing mischief, a piece of raw meat, drip- 
ping with blood, fell in its way. It isto be ob- 
served, that, up to that moment, it had been 
studiously kept from raw animal food. The 
instant, however, it had dipped its tongue 
in blood, something like madness seemed to 
have seized upon the animal, a destructive 
principle hitherto dormant was awakened, it 
darted fiercely and with glaring eyes upon 
its prey, tore it with fury to pieces, and 
growling and roaring in the most fearful 
manner; rushed off towards the jungles.— 
Brown’s Anecdotes. 


— 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 

Fhe Russians when disciplined, become 
excellent soldiers. They are locomotive ma- 
chines, which may be moved in any direction 
at the will of the officers. The Russian sol- 


dier has no opinion of his own—his passive 


obedience and ability of suffering under pro- 
tracted physical inconveniences, are almost 
unexampled. He conceives it to be his duty 
to obey his officers under any circumstances, 
regardless of peril, or even death. Many an- 
ecdotes might be related to illustrate the blind 
The fol- 
lowing is from a work entitled Resources of 
Russia : 

‘¢ Peter the Great, at an interview with the 
Kings of Denmark and Poland, hearing them 
boast of the superiority of their soldiers, in- 
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near any person else, though he should have 
been habited in a similar dress, and dispen- 
sing his cereal favors as bountifully a3 their 
friend. The old gentleman died, and with 
him died all the hopes of protection, and the 
enjoyment of good living for the poor ducks. 
—N. Y. Daily Adv. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Drunkenness is a vice which is remarka- 
bly ensnaring and deceitful. 

The frequent witnessing of any sin has a 
direct tendency to weaken our impression of 
its criminality. | 

No habit is more difficult to break off than 
the habit of intemperance. 

Every intemperate man in the world was, 
at one period of his life, a moderate drinker. 

It is perfectly obvious, that to abstain from 
that which does us no good, and which is cer- 
tain to do us injury, cannot be wrong, 

It is always better to prevent evils than to 
cure them. 


Singular Case of Spectral Illusion—A 
young lady having received a violent blow 
on the middle of her forehead, by running 
against a door in the dark, suffered very 
much from pain about the part, and also from 
a disturbed state of mind. The latter being 
considered by two scientific gentlemen as 
caused by a local affection of the brain, they 
inquired if she was not visited by apparitions 
of persons and other objects. She replied at 
once that she was, and described them in a 
vivid manner. ‘These apparitions terrified 
her very much until she was told that they 
were caused by a morbid coudition of the 
brain, in consequence of the blow she had 
received, when her terrors vanished. 


Copper Steam Balloons—It is proposed in 
a paper read before the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, to construct balloons of thinly ham- 
mered sheets of copper, to be filled with gas, 
and to be guided and augmented in their 
movements by steam power attached to the 
boat below. They would then move more 
swiftly than carrier pigeons. 


Molasses made of Apples—Pick your hard 
swect apples, grind and press them, boil 
down this sweet juice in brass or copper ket- 
tles, one third; carefully scumming it, and 
keeping it well stirred with any thing except 
iron; then set it off to cool, and you will 
have a fine family molasses, preferable to that 
imported. 


Roman Coin—A silver coin of the Empe- 
ror Vespasian, who flourished in the year 70, 
A. D., was last week found by a person when 
digging a trench adjoining to the river Wiske, 
about a mile and a half N. W. of Northaller- 
ton, near tu where the ancient Roman road 
or stratum leading from the station of Der- 
ventia, now Aldby on the Derwent, to Catter- 
actonum, now Catterick, is supposed to have 
crossed that rivulet. The coin is about the 
size of a sixpence, and it is in a very good 
state of preservation. A few copper coins of 
Severus and Constantine were last year found 
near the same place. | 

A Devout Spirit—Without this, your ima- 
gination may be charmed, your sensibility 
excited, and your mind enriched ; but your 
heart will continue at ‘ enmity with God,” 
and your life uninfluenced by his precepts. 
The waters of the sanctuary may flow over 
your soul, yet fail to fertilize and refresh ; the 
manna which should serve for food will give 
no nourishment; your spiritual knowledge, 
like the carved cherubim and palm-trees of 
the temple, will breathe no life and yield no 
ruit. 


How different the times are now—A young 
English lady visiting in the family of General 
Putnam in 1776, thus wrote—t My amuse- 
ments are few—the good Mrs. Putnam em- 
ploys me and her daughters constantly to 
spin flax for shirts for the American soldiers, 
indolence in America being totally discour- 
? 


aged. 


| 


Piety and the Fine Arts—“ Since I have 


h was immediately | known God in a saving manner,” said Henry 


ic der a grena- | Martyn, ‘* painting, poetry and music have 
The | had charms to me before. 


I have 
received what I supposed a taste for them; 
for religion has refined my mind, and made 
it susceptible of impressions from the sublime 
and beautiful. O how religion secures the 
heightened enjoyment of those pleasures, 
which keep so many from God, by their be- 
coming a source of pride.” 


following copy of an inscription on a tomb- 
stone in Irongray church yard, near Dumfries. 
Most probably it has been published before, 
but it will stand reprinting :—*“ This stone 
was crected by the author of Waverley tothe 
memory of Helen Walker, who diéd in the 
year of God 1791. This humble individual 
practised in real life, the virtues with which 
fiction has invested the imaginary character 
of Jeanie Deans, refusing the slightest depar- 
ture from veracity,’even to save the life of a 
sister; she, nevertheless, showed her kind- 
ness and fortitude in rescuing her from the 
severity of the law, at the expense of personal 
exertions, which the time rendered as diffi- 


cult as,the motive was laudable. Respect the 


grave of poverty when combined with love of 
truth and dear affection.” —Greenock Ad- 
vertiser. 


UST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE OVER TEN 
THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, among which are the 
following.—Ardall’s History of Armenia, from Father 
Michael Charnoch, 2 vols 8vo; Atterbury’s Sermons, 
2 vols; Archbishop Laud’s Sermons, 1 vol ; Ambroses” 
Lvoking Unto Jesus, 2 vols; Bloomfield’s Critical Di- 
gest, in 8 vols; do. Greek Testament, 2 vols; Bing- 
ham’s Works, § vols; Bishop Beveridge’s Theological 
Works, 9 vols; Blair’s Sermons, 1 vol; Booth’s Pedo- 
Baptism Examined, 3 vols; Bogue and Bennet’s His- 
tory of the Dissenters, 2 vols; Burkett’s Expositor, 
4to; Burnett’s History of his Own ‘Times, 4 vols; do. 
History of the Reformation, 6 vols ; do. do. by Nares, 
4 vols; Burnett on 39 Articles; Baxter’s Complete 
Works, 23 vols; Burrow’s Summary, 3 vols ; Beauties 
of Rev. Thomas Boston ; Bates’ Four and Last Things; 
Bolton’s Treatise ; Bristed’s Thoughts on the Anglican 
and Anglo-American Churches ; Bossett’s Variations 
of the Protestant Church, 2 vols; Brown’s View of 
Natural and Revealed Religion; Brewster’s Lectures 
on tho Acts of the Apostles; Brown’s Comparative 
View of Christianity, 2 vols; Cux’s Lives of the Primi- 
tive Fathers; Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History ; do. on Miracles; Clark on the Attributes of 
God; Cook’s History of the wlurch of Scotland, 
3 vols; Coleman’s Sermons, Uhurchman Armed 
Against the Errors of the time, 3 vols; Bishop of Lin- 
colu’s Christian Theology, 2 vols ; Davy on Divinity ; 
Faber’s Sermon’s, 2 vols; Elsley on the Gospels, 
2 vols; Goodwin’s Thoughts on Man; do. Lives of the 
Necromancers ; Dean Graves Practica] Sermons ; 
Bogue and Bennctt’s History of the Dissenters, 2 vols; 
Hugg’s Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols; 
Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, 2 vols; Halyburton’s 
Works; Hervey’s Works, 6 vols; do. do. 1 vol;_ Her- 
vey’s Letters; Gurnall’s Christian Armour, 4 vols; 
Good’s Translation of Job; Harmer’s Observations, 
4 vols; Hewlectt’s Commentaries, 5 vols ; Horne’s 
Bamptons Lectures; Historical Defence of the Wal- 
denses, by Vaudois; Hewlett’s Bible, 3 vols 4to; 
HHurd’s Works, 10 vols; McKnight on the Epistles, 
6 vols; do. do. 4 vols; do. do. 1 vol; Owen’s Works, 
21 vols ; Owen’s Select Works, 3 vols; Flavel’s Works, 
6 vols; do. Select do. 2 vols; Chillingworth’s Works, 
1 vol; Gill’s Body of Divinity, 3 vols; Hill’s do. 2 vols; 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 3 vols; Hall’s Contem- 
plations, 5 vols; Knox’s History of the Reformation ; 
Massilon’s Sermons; Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols: Mil- 
ner’s Church History; Newton’s Works, 4 vols; 
Patrick, Lowth and Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols; 
Reynold’s Works, 6 vols; Skelton’s Works, 6 vols; 
Woodrow’s Church History, 4 vols; Stackhouse’ His- 
tory of the Bible, 3 vols; Hooker’s Works, 10 vols; 
Sherlock’s Works, 5 vols; Sturdivant’s Preachers 
Manual, 2 vols; Modern Divines of Geneva ; Erskine’s 
Works, 3 vols; Guyse’s Puraphrase, 6 vols; Lime 
Street Lectures; Leighton’s Works, 2 vols; Lardner’s 
Works, 10 vols; Roscoc’s Lco the Tenth, and Lorenzi 
de Medici, 6 vols; Archbishop Tillitson’s Works, 10 


2 vols. For sale at the Bible Warehouse, No 22 South 
Fourth street. J WHETHAM. 


EW BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by 
a Gero. W. Dononve, No. 13 South Fourth street. 


the Authors Conversion. By the Rev. David M. Nelson, 
of Quincy, Illinois, late of Marion County, Missouri. 
The Spirit of Holiness, by James H. Evans, A. M. Min- 
ister of St. John Chapel. Recreations of a merchant, 
or the Christian Sketch Book; by Wm. A. Brewer. 
a Poems: Paths of Peace, by Abbot. 

jan. 14, 


ACCARONI AND VERMICELLI.—French 
and Italian Maccaroni and Vermicelli of supe- 
rior quality, for sale at the Temperance ‘lea and 
Family Grocery store, S. W. corner of Dock and Se- 
cond streets. JAMES R: WEEB. 
Prime Parmasan Cheese now on cut. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau 

rens, New York, bas constantly en hand a large and 

eneral assortiwnent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—1f. 


ARIETY GROCERY STORE.—Baldwin & Col- 

"ton, (at their extensive Variety Grocery Establish- 
menl, No. 244 Market street,) have among their assort- 
ment the following; 90 baskets Superior Fresh Sweet 
Oil; 20 cases Italian Maccaroni and Vermicelli; 40 
chests Pouchong and Souchong Black Teas, some of 
which is of very superior flavour, price 50 cents to $1; 
Young and Old Hyson; L.uperial and Guupowder Teas 
from good to best quality, 50 cents to $125; 400 Lumps 
good quality Sugar; treble, double, and single Refined 
Loaf Sugar; Kitchen’s, Fell’s, Schmitz & Ling’s, and 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate ; 110 boxes best quahity 
Sperin Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Sperin Candles, 
assorted colours, a beautiful article; Wax Candles and 
Tapers; Wax Coach Lights; Pickles and Sauces ; 
Hams, Dried Beef, Bologua Sausages, and Smoked 
‘Tongues ; Castile and Palm Soap; 20 boxes best quality 
Digby Herring ; Parmason and English Cheddar Cheese ; 
Biscuit of all kinds ; 120 barrets Rochester Family Flour, 


| made from white wheat and fresh ground. 


Sept. 14th, 1836.—1f 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
rcriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil’ 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS, FOR 

1837.—Heath’s Book of Beauty, 19 g lates, Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual, 20 plates, Christian Keepsake and 
Missiouary Annual, 16 do. English Annual, 16 plates, 
Biblical Keepsake, 32 plates, Landscape Annual, 2} 
plates, Oriental Annual 22 plates, The Magnolia, 13 
plates, the Keepsake, 18 do. Juvenile Forget Me Not, 
10 plates, Friend-hip’s Offering, 11 plates, The Token, 
12 plates, ‘he Forget Me Not, 11 plates, The Gift, by 
Miss Leslie, 18 plates, The Pearl, 7 plates, The Religious 
Souvenir, 8 plates, Flowers of Loveliness, 13 plates, 
Gems of Beauty, 12 plates, Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap 
Book, 26 plates, The Vivlet, 6 plates, Union Annual, 7 
lates. 

Also, Finden’s Byron Beauties, containing 39 splendid 
ong) in splendid morocco binding. 

sandscape—Historal Illustrations of Scotland and the 
Waverly Novels. 
Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c, illustrated in a 
series of views drawn from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, 
Wo. Pinser, &c. 
The Gallery of Modern British Artists, containing 42 . 
fine engravings. 
“The above, with a large assortment of Oxford and 
American Bibles, British Poets, and other Works, in 
splendid bindings. For sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 

Dec 10. 134 Chestuut street. 


qRESH FRUIT-—Fresh Bunch Raisins in whole, half, 
and quarter Boxes—Malaga Grapes and Prunes 

all per last arrivals. For sale at the Tea Store and 

Family Grocery, N. W. Corner Tenth and Race streets. 
SCOFIELD & CO |. 


November 12th, 1836. 


A correspondent has furnished us with the . 


vols; Wall on Baptism, 4 vols; Witsius on the Creed, — 


The cause and cure of Infidelity; with an account of 


| 
_ Where wealth in shining floods ‘ 
Come rolling to that shore 
Where want bath taken wing, ‘ 
And labour is 20 mere. 
Bat ’tis not there that rest | 
A thorn ie in the nest, 
A bramble bush is ours. 
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